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Criminal proceedings 


T. J. llinyon 

II. R. F. K RATING 

The Body in Ihe Billiard Room 

247pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 
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1 aspect nr Ohotc is summoned to Ihe famous 
hill station of Qotacamumt by the influential 
Surindcr Mehta MC, former ambassador to 
Yurnglavia. Having read an account of one of 
Gholc's earlier eases, Mehta believes him lobe 
India’s answer to llcrcule Poimt, and just the 
man, therefore, to find out who murdered ihe 
billiard marker at the Ootacamund Club and 
laid him neatly (Hit on the billiard table. Is it 
just a simple dacoity, as the local policeman. 
Inspector Mecnakslusunderam, believes, or is 
it a case worthy of the pen of Agatha Christie 
or Dorothy Sayers? As well ns being an 
exceedingly neat and witty entertainment . The 
Body an ihe BiJIiard Table is also a kind of 
me ta-dctcctive story, an ingenious commen- 
tary on its own nuture. 


ROBERT BARNARD 
Death In Purple Prose 
IX3pp. Collins. XH.95. 

0 (10 23211ft 5 

CrisioM Tretbowan, a budding novelist who 
has had three stories published hy those noted 
purveyors of romance. Bills and Coo, press- 
gangs her brother. Superintendent Perry 
Trcihowan of t he Yard . into accompany! ng her 
to the annual conference of the World Associa- 
tion of Romantic Novelists- WARN for sltort, 
which is being held at Bergen in Norway. 
Where, of course, he stumbles over a body and, 
is courteously invited by the Norwegian police' 
to assist them with their investigation. Perry, 


who tells his own stories, is always a pleasant 
companion, and there's obviously a good deal 
of comic mileage to be extracted from a gaggle 
of romantic novelists conferencing in Scand- 
inavia. Though there is the slight feeling here 
that Robert Barnard is writing this with his left 
hand while doing something else with the 
other, it's also true that his left hand is usually 
belter than most people’s right. 

DOROTHY SIMPSON 

Element oT Doubt 

26Spp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

D 7181 2827 3 

The body of the beautiful and promiscuous 
Ncrinc Tarrant is discovered underneath the 
bedroom balcony of her large house in the 
country. InspcctorThanct, Dorothy Simpson’s 
Kentish policeman, gets the ease, delves into 
the family secrets, and finds once again that the 
solution is buried in the remote past. He is, on 
occasion, a bit slow with the deductions, and 
narration can be dogged with over-hyphen- 
ated descriptions of food - out with his wife 
Thunct has "mcll-in-thc-mouth deep-fried 
hread-emmbed slivers of veul served with 
three different dips" - but the story is well put 
together and the whole Ls as satisfying as tea 
and crumpets on a winter afiemoon. 

ROBERT GOLDS BOROUGH 
Murder fn E Minor 
180pp. Collins. £8.95. 
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As usual, Nero Wolfe is difficult to stir into 
action, ami Archie Goodwin has to employ a 
cunning ruse to get him to see Maria Radovich, 
who needs the detective to help her unde 
Milan Stevens, conductor of the New York 
Symphony orchestra - or Milos Slcfanovic, as 
he used to be known in the old days in 


Montenegro, when he saved Wolfe’s life. 
Stevens, however, is murdered before meeting 
Wolfe: otherwise he could hardly have failed to 
unmask (he man now silting behind the desk in 
Uic ground-floor office of the brownstone on 
West 35th Street as a rank imposter - the real 
Nero Wolfe and Archie Goodwin haven’t been 
around since 1975, when Rex Stout wrote his 
last book, A Family Affair. Robert Goldsbor- 
ough’s lookalikes don’t, on the whole, do a bad 
job: Wolfe has the right poundage and the right 
interest in food, which is adequately described; 
Archie puts money in the safe and brings the 
germination records up to date with efficiency. 
On the other hand, though Wolfe’s lips move 
authentically in and out, the genial deductions 
that should follow this exercise are missing. 
The real giveaway, however, is the style. 
Pseudo- Archie can’t strike the right note of flip 
levity; and whereas the real Wolfe - in the 
brilliant opening scene of Gambit - burnt 
Webster's Dictionary, Third Edition, finding it 
“subversive and intolerably offensive”, 
pseudo-Wolfe, to judge by his language, 
probably keeps it by his bedside as an essential 
work of reference. But judgment should not be 
too harsh: though one wouldn’t read Golds- 
bo rough if there were unread Stout, for those 
still mourning Wolfe and Archie, Murder in E 
Minor docs provide some solace. 

D. W. SMITH 

Serious Crimes 

267pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0 333 44117 6 

D. W. Smith’s second novel opens like a good 
old-fashioned detective story. A week-end 
house-party at a large country house near 
Guildford is interrupted when a maid finds the 
bodies of two guests in the small parlour on 
Sunday morning. The local police are baffled, 
and have to call in Detective Chief Inspector 


Hany Fathers of Scotland Yard; who, with hk 
squad, brings the inquiry up to the present dav 
with a bang. Solid, amusing and extremely 
nourishing entertainment - perhaps a mite 
over-plotted - with some good character* 
particularly among the police: karate expert 
Detective Cbnstable Yarrow certainly de- 
serves his step, if only for apposite quotations 
from Conan Doyle. 


JANET DALEY 
All Good Men 

190pp. Chatto and Windus. £9.95. 

0 7011 3156 X 

Moderate Labour MP Peter Quinton is fight, 
ing for reselection by the local party of ha 
North London constituency. IPs a dirty con- 
test, but one which is taken to a different level 
when his left-wing rival is found in part; 
headquarters with his head bashed in. Dela- 
tion, though not ignored, is far less impor t a n t 
than local party politics, to which the author 
takes a wickedly sharp scalpel, dipped in 
hydrochloric add. A witty, well-written i&xL 


L. R. WRIGHT 
Sleep While 1 Stag 
211pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0 00 232137 0 

Corpse of a savagely murdered unbwira 
young woman is found in the woods off i 
country road in rural British Columbia. The 
case is investigated by Staff Sergeant Kad 
Alberg, who finds his task made more diflkak 
when the girl he loves, local librarian Cassan- 
dra Mitchell, falls for television actor Roger 
Galbraith, an outrageously handsome bool 
and also one of the chief suspects. Interesting 
background, intriguing characters, and a plot 
which is as good as it needs to be. 
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Enduring ephemera 


Gertrude Himmelfarb 


JOHN STUART MILL 
Collected Works 

Volume Twenty-two: Newspaper Writings. 
Edited by Ann P. and John M. Robson 
Four volumes, 1,526pp. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul/University of Toronto Press. £100. 
0710209835 


“In the whole mass of what 1 wrote previous to 
these, there is nothing of sufficient permanent 
value to justify reprinting.'’ That was John 
Stuart Mill’s considered opinion, expressed in 
his Autobiography, of his early newspaper arti- 
cles. And, to judge by his own refusal to reprint 
all but a handful of his later ones, it would seem 
to apply to the vast bulk of articles (a total of 
427) which make up the four volumes of the 
most recent additions to his Collected Works. 
The editors of these volumes may be forgiven 
(or not reminding us of Mill’s dismissive com- 
ment as they reissue these ephemera and sub- 
ject them to the same meticulous standards of 
scholarship which distinguish the series as a 
whole. 

In fact Mill’s modesty was only purtly war- 
ranted. Those of us who have had occasion to 
read and admire the great monthlies and quar- 
terlies of the time, who find in them a strength 
and breadth of mind that other countries and 
other ages may well envy - and who find, 
moreover, in Mill's own contributions to these 
journals some of his most enduring writings - 
will surely feel some disappointment in his 
more ephemeral journalism. Yet if the news- 
paper articles fall short of his major essays, 
Ihey are impressive enough in their own right. 
They are also more ambitious than he himself 
suggested when he explained why they were 
unworthy of being reprinted: “Mere news- 
paper articles on the occurrences or questions 
of the moment gave no opportunity for the 
development of any general mode of thought.” 
But irhal is striking about most, of them is 
precisely Mill’s attempt to relate current affairs 
to his “general mode of thought" - whatever 
that happened to be at the time. The attempt 
was not always successful. The invocation of 
principle was sometimes facile, the tone stri- 
dent, and the articles themselves repetitious. 
(The introduction describes Mill as “plagiariz- 
ing JiimselF’. A kinder euphemism Is “recycl- 
ing".) With only a few notable exceptions, 
these are not writings one would choose to 
reprint in a volume of his Selected Works. Yet 


in the context of his Collected Works, they 
remind us of his extraordinary intellectual 
vitality and versatility, so that even his “low" 
journalism was higher than most of the “high” 
journalism of his contemporaries. 

Mill’s achievement is all the greater when 
one remembers that he was not, after all. a 
professional journalist, still less a member of 
the leisure class. His first published writings, in 
the form of letters-to-the-editor (most of them 
the equivalent of two or three book -pages but 
some considerably longer), appeared in 
December 1822 when he was sixteen-and-a- 
half. Six months later he began work with (he 
East India Company, a full-time position he 
held for the next thirty-five years. Biographers 
have long been in awe of the remarkable num- 
ber and range of books and essays that Mill 
managed to write in his spare time, so to speak 
- time also spent travelling on the Continent 
and taking day-long walks in the English coun- 
tryside, collecting botanical specimens nnd 
writing about them, editing journals nnd car- 
rying on nn extensive correspondence, agoniz- 
ing over his relationship with Harriet Taylor 
and coping with recurrent periods of depress- 
ion and severe physical ailments. Now we have 
to add to his accomplishments (and distrac- 
tions) hundreds of articles in daily and weekly 
papers which we have been aware of but have 
never seen together in their formidable bulk. 

A long series of articles on France, promp- 
ted by the revolution of July 1830 and con- 
tinuing for more than four years, record Mill’s 
initial enthusiasm for the revolution and his 
speedy disillusionment with its results. The 
party of “movement", he soon discovered, had 
given way to a party of "intrigans" more in- 
terested in pursuing their personal interests 
than in instituting those reforms that Mill took 
to be the purpose of the revolution - universal 
suffrage, a free press, the abolition of the peer- 
age. There are echoes of Bentham in his warn- 
■ ings against "sinister interests”, nnd of Carlyle 
in his denunciation of “the selfishness, the pal- 
try ambition, the rage of place-hunting, the 
pliability of conscience" of the self-serving 
deputies. What one does not find here, how- 
ever, is evidence of the turmoil Mill was ex- 
periencing in this phase of what he‘ called his 
“mental history”, when his loyalty to Bentham 
and James Mill was being sorely tried by his 
new mentors, Carlyle, Coleridge, Saint-Simon 
and Comte. That conflict is evident in his pri- 
vate letters as well as his Autobiography. If it is 
conspicuously missing here, it is perhaps be- 
cause Mill was not yet prepared to confront 


publicly his growing doubts about sonic of the 
fundamental doctrines of Benthamism. 

Mill thus castigated the new regime for 
violating the Benthamite principles of good 
government, without questioning (;is Carlyle 
or Coleridge would have done) whether those 
principles were practicable and prudent, or 
even whether they were, in fact, the principles 
that Imd inspired the revolution. And he in- 
veighed against the selfish and sinister interests 
of (he deputies without inquiring into (he para- 
dox that was at the heart of Bcnthuniism: if 
self-interest is presumed to be the primary, 
universal, overweening trail of human nature, 
why should politicians behave otherwise than 
selfishly? Like Bentham. Mill spoke of the 
need for “securities" for good government 
which would prevent deputies from acting in 
their own interests - hence his concern with the 
suffrage, the press, municipal institutions and 
parliamentary government. But Carlyle had 
derided “constitution- monge ring" nnd all 
other attempts to find mechanical solutions to 
Inara! problems; Coleridge had stressed the 
importance of traditions nnd establishments as 
the best securities for good government; and 
Saint-Simon nnd Comte had made a virtue of 
altruism, the disinterested devotion to the 
common good. One can understand Mill's re- 
luctance to voice publicly such heretical ideas. 
But one can also regret his failure to do so - to 
take the opportunity of exploring, in the con- 
text of concrete events, the implications of 
those alternative modes of thought which he 
was to wrestle with throughout his life. 

A later series of urtides, provoked by the 
famine in Ireland, is less problematic, being 
entirely consistent with the views Mill hud al- 
ways held and was to reaffirm in his Principles 
of Political Economy. Taking time out from 
the writing of the Principles , in the dreadful 
winter of 1846-7, lie published forty-three 
leading articles in Ihe Morning Chronicle 
(some 1 50 pages in the present volumes) on the 
condition of Ireland. He rejected the expe- 
dient of outdoor relief, arguing (hat it would be 
as disastrous for the Irish peasantry as it had 
been for the English before the passage of the 
New Poor Law of 1834 - a law he had vigorous- 
ly supported at the time and was to defend 
throughout his life. Poor relief, he predicted, 
would demoralize and pauperize a population 
that was already in a perilous condition. “It is 
the one thing which would set the seal to Irish 
misery, the thing which would take away even 
the possibility of improvement." Nor did he 
think better of the other proposals mooted at 


the time: giving the peasants fixed .tenure on 
their land, giving the landlords low-interest 
loans to pay off their in ort gages, giving labour- 
ers jobs on public works. Based on no other 
principle than “give, give, give", they Med to 
address the real problem of Ireland. “Did ever 
any one hear, was ever any one so completely 
out of his senses as to imagine, that the whole 
social and cconomicnl state of a country could 
be made to rest upon giving?" 

Mill’s own recommendation, which he de- 
veloped in great detail and continued to advo- 
cate long after the crisis was over, was the 
creation of a class of peasant proprietors, not 
through the expropriation of land but through 
the reclamation and distribution of waste 
lands. This would give to h considerable body 
of peasants all the incentives of land-own- 
ership, without unjustly penalizing the present 
class of landowners. The cost to the Slate 
would be far less than the cost of the ineffectual 
relief measures that were being proposed. And 
the benefit to Ihe peasants would be immeasur- 
ably greater - not only to those who would 
conic into possession of land but also to those 
who would remain tenants and labourers but 
would profit from the greater nvuilubillty of 
jobs, the opportunities for betterment, even 
the prospect of some day owning their own 
land. The merit of his proposal, ns he saw it, 
went well beyond the solution of the economic 
problem. “By this plan one-fourth or one-third 
of the Irish peasantry would, in two or three 
years, he not only in u state of present ease, but 
under the influence of the strongest attainable 
motives to industry, prudence, and economy, 
and with their iritfef&ts all ranged on the side of 
tranquillity nnd the law, because the law would 
have censed to be their oppressor, and become 
their benefactor.” 

To Mill’s great regret, and resentment, his 
plan was not adopted, not even seriously con- 
sidered. It was too “new and strange”, he 
explained in his Autobiography , for English 
politicians and an English public impervious to 
: “all social phenomena nat generally met with 
in England (however common elsewhere)”. 
Instead Parliament passed a Poor Law that had 


the effect of creating a class of paupers rather 
than proprietors. “If the (Irishj nation”, Mill 
sarcastically observed, “has not since found 
itself in inextricable difficulties from Ihe joint 
operation of the old evils and the quack re- 
medy, it is indebted for its deliverance to that 
most unexpected and surprising fact, the de- 
population of Ireland, commenced by famine, 
and continued by emigration.” 
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types of Northern towns, and examining in detail their 
aystema of medical care. Dr Marland has written a local 
History which says something Important about the 
country as a whole. 57 2 pp. 0 521 32575 7 £40.00 1 
Cambridge History of Medicine 
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TheMetamorphosi$ of Persephone 

Ovid and the Self-conscious jMuse 
STEPHEN HINDS 


Capital and Labour on the Kimberley 
Diamond Fields^ 1871-1890 

ROBERT VICAT TUR RELL . 


^i^ighrenment .j 

■V Mays In this volume sre concerned with ideas of 


Dr Hinds gives a close reading of the two accounts of the * 
myth of Persephone to be found in Ovid’spoetry, the one ■ 
in Metamorphosis 5, the other in Fasti 4. The book Is at , 
once a liter ary historical enquiry In to the double ... 


This first academic history of diamond minipg in 
Kimberley is a major study of the beginning of South 


'<•: |y^^6iars of all aspects of eighteenth-cen^O'fr^^^ ^ 
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Africa's mineral revolution. The Central theme of the book 
ia ah examination of the role played by compound system 
in Ihe accumulation of diamond -mining capital. 

320 pp. 0 521 33354 7 £25.00 net 
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Vanquished Nation, Broken Spirit 

The Virtues of the Heart in Formative Judaism 
JACOB NEUSNER 

This book surveys those attitudes that Judaism In Us 

canonical writings favours, and asks how the virtues of the 


Scientific Controversies 

Case Studies in the Resolution and Closure of 
Disputes in Science and Technology ' 


Ed lied by H. TRISTRAM ENGELHARDT, Jr. 
and ARTHtJRL. CAPLAN 
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This collection of essays examines the ways in Which 
disputes over the appflcaliori Of sclent! flc knowledge 


disputes over the appflcaliori Of scientific knowledge are 
resolved. Four case studies pf controversies are considered 


accounts 


or Judaism through the Bges. 
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The great hulk of the articles on IVaiiee and vv 
Ireland are obviously of greater interest to t lie vi 

scholar than In the general reader. But a slmr- it 
ter scries entitled 'The Spirit of the Age" tie- tl 
serves to have the largest audience. These are cj 
among the few articles in these four volumes vc 
which have been reprinted, although not hy I: 
Mill himself. In his Autobiography Mill singled g 
them out as his earliest attempt to convey a p 
“general mode of thought", but quickly dis- g 
missed them as stylistically inept and unfortu- c 
natcly timed, appearing as they did during the p 
great constitutional crisis of 1X3 1 when readers fi 
were occupied with more pressing events. In 
fact they arc eminently readable and not 
untimely even today. If they do not quite 
prompt us to say, as Carlyle did at the time, 
-Here is it new Mystic", they do permit us to i 
understand why Carlyle was so impressed with . 

them as to seek Mill's acquaintance as soon as 
he came to London. 

Written under the influence of Comte and 
Saint-Simon. "The Spirit of the Age" also anti- 
cipates the kind of thinking we now associate 
with Tocquevillc. Adopting the positivist dis- . 
timliim between “organic" and "critical" 
stages - u n utii r al” and "transiiioiiuT’, as he 
labelled them - Mill saw in his own time the < 
typical characteristics of a transitional period, 
when old institutions and doctrines had lost 
llicir authority and had not yet been replaced 
by new ones. In such circumstances people 
were tempted to think that in rejecting the / 
.nicest ral ways they were proving themselves 
wiser than their ancestors. Mill disabused them 
of this illusion. Whut improvement there had 
been in recent times was not so much in the 
increase of wisdom as in the increase of discus- 
sion. not in the growth of knowledge but in 
“the diffusion of superficial knowledge". The j 
loss of prejudice had been uccompanicd by n 
loss or conviction as wc 1 1 as a loss of intcl lectual 
authority , so that the uninstructcd no longer 
took guidance from the instructed and both , 
were redueed to h state of ‘•intellectual anar- 
chy". In a natural society, by contrast, “the 
opinions and feelings of the people are. with 
their voluntary acquiescence, formed for 
them, by the most cultivated minds which the 
intelligence and morality of the limes call into 
existence". 

Tliis was not an argument for aristocracy in 
the conventional sense; on the contrary it was 
an indictment of an aristocracy that had for- 
feited its social and political authority because 
It could no longer claini any moral or intellec- 
tual superiority. By the samd token it was nol 
ui) argument for democracy in the convention- 
al sense but rather for something thnt would 
now be called a meritocracy. Nor was It an 
argument for liberty in the sense that Mill him- 
self was to make familiar in On Liberty, fn 
“The Spirit of the Age", discussion, dissent, 
the cultivation and diffusion of a variety of 1 
opinions, appeared not as ends in themselves, 
not even as virtues in themselves, but rather as 
the necessary if unfortunate by-products of a 
transitional soriety. The theme was repeated 
elsewhere in his early articles, in a discussion of 
the “English National Character", for exam- 
ple, where Mill refuted in advance, as it were, 

; the argument of On Liberty: 

■ But there never was, and never will be, a virtuous 
people, where there I? not unanimity, or an agree- 
, me nt nearly approaching lo it, in their notions of 
vjiiuc. The most Immoral periods in a nation's his- 
tory are always the weptfcal periods, when the ofd 

• convictions ate dying away, and po new ones having 

• yet taken place , each person “does whai |s right In his 

' own eyes" . - We have the diversities of opinion, 

: the nu by conflicts we ito dispute on morality, but we 
. do mu philosophic i#i it .... I Wt*h M. C hold 

would point out to us haw, . . . except through moral 
phlfiHiiphy, wc can ever hope to arrive again at willy 
in our moral convictions, (he necessary preliminijry 
to ancle vn in m of Hie siaiidafdofoucimiriU practice. 

in her introduction to these volumes Ann P. 
Robson makes much of l he "visionary^ charac- 
ter of Mill's thought, oot only in th« eifljr 
period when he was under the influence of 
Comte and Saint-Simon, but ihroughmil Ws 
life, 'hie point is overrated. Even tis a sc-haql- 
boy Tending Tor the first time about the French 

• Revolution, Mill exhibited a notable restraint 
or visionary zeal; "The most transcendent 
glory I was' capable of conceiving", He recalled 
in his Autobiography, “was that of figuring, 
successful or unsuccessful, ns a Girondist in an 
English Convention" -a Girondist, not n Jaco- 

. . : »rn,.nluii.innrv" neriod. 


when he urged the French lo proceed more 
vigorously with the reform of the constitution, 
it was a “bit-by-bii" programme of reform 
thnt he advocated. And when the English 
embarked upon their parliamentary reform, lie 
warned the radicals that in their zeal for popu- 
lar government they should not confuse it with 
government by the populace. "The true idea of 
popular representation is not thut the people 
govern in their own persons, but thut they 
choose their governors. In « good government 
public questions are not referred to the suf- 
frages of the people the nisei ves, but those of 


\U-\\ 


the most judicious persons whom the people 
can find ." It is perhaps visionary to suggest that 
"if the House of Commons were constituted in 
the must perfect manner", it would contain 
“the wisest and best men in the nation, or those 
whom the people believe to be such". But it is 
not visionary to deduce from this a principle of 
representative government that requires rep- 
resentatives to use their best judgment in the 
conduct of public affairs rather than be bound 
by pledges exacted in advance, pledges which 
would reduce representative government to "a 
mere mob-government”. 
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Portraits oftftuvn Victoria mid Prince Albertan a £20 notec 1850; reproduced from As Good as Gold: 300 
yenrsiif British bank nolc design by Virginia Hewitt and John Kcywurth (106pp. £15. 0 714 1 08685), 
published by the British Museum to coincide with an exhibition of the same title (until November 29). 

Playing the great game 


What Mrs Robson calls “visions” might bet- 
ter be called ideas. Positivism was obviously 
the most visionary of Mill’s ideas; but even that 
he managed to domesticate and modulate. He 
never subscribed to the utopian “Religion of 
Humanity” or associated himself with even the 
moderate group of British Positivists. In his 
most Saint-Si monian period he professed to 
accept the “premises" rather than the “conclu- 
sions" of that doctrine. When the French gov- 
ernment imprisoned the Saint-Si monian lead- 
ers, he objected on the grounds of free speech, 
suggesting that the movement had become loo 
ridiculous to be dangerous; and while he con- 
tinued to find merit in the early sociological 
theories of Comte , he bitterly attacked his later 
political, social and theological views. More- 
over, from the beginning Mill’s appreciation of 
Saint-Simon and Comte was tempered by an at 
least equal appreciation of Coleridge, Carlyle, 
and soon afterwards, Tocqueville. And al- 
ways, to some degree or other, in some form or 
other, there was the utterly prosnic doctrine of 
utilitarianism which Mill persisted in trying to 
accommodate and assimilate - a doctrine that 
was unrealistic, perhaps, but precisely because 
it so relentlessly denied to man any vision, any 
impulse or ideal, save utility and interest. 

Ann Robson concludes her introduction by 
describing Mill's hope for “mankind’s better- 
ment" as a “commonsensical approach to the 
millennium." But this surely trivializes the idea 
of millenariansism, as it also overdramatizes 
the idea of “betterment". There is enough dra- 
ma In Mill's “mental history" -in his attempt lo 
confront, engage, refute, and reconcile discre- 
pant ideas - without invoking any millenarian 
image. And enough drama in it to make it a 
perennial challenge to philosophers, histo- 
rians, biographers, even editors. 


Boyd Hilton 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
Letters 

VolumeThrce: 1838-1841 
Edited by M. G. Wiebe and others 
458pp. University of Toronto Press; 
distributed in the UK by International Book 
Distributors. £40. 
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It was more than twenty-five years ago and l 
was still at school , but l retain a vivid picture of 
A: J. P. Taylor squinting through the screen as 
he came to the peroration of a television lec- 
ture on Disraeli, He was telling the famous 
sloryabout Queen Victoria sending primroses 
to Disraeli's funeral with the message. “His 
favourite flower”. "Everyone thought that she 


intend to marry foT ‘love’, which I am sure is a 
guarantee of Infelicity". Tn fact the widow’s 
inheritance was probably smaller than Disraeli 
had hoped and it left him still owing nearly a 
million pounds in today's terms. 

Much of his so-called political ambition, in 
fact, was bound up with attempts to escape his 
creditors' clutches. He was desperate to secure 
re-election in 1841 since it was only parliamen- 
tary privilege that kept him out of a debtors’ 
prison. That accomplished, he was equally an- 
xious that Peel should give him office - not 
Cabinet office as is often thought, not as a way 
up the greasy pole, but simply to get his hands 
on a stipend. This vojume closes with Peel's 
rejection of his claims, which Disraeli de- 
scribes - in terms more appropriate to bank- 
ruptcy - as “the crash". It is a bleak moment 
and yet, as his editors say, for all the failures, 
for all that he was ostracized and blackballed 


favourite flower” . " Everyone thought that she an d ridiculed and dunned, by the end of 1841 il 
meant Disraeli's' v . said Taylor pregnantly, ■ W as undeniable that “against all the odds, this 
"but she didn't." suspenseful pause.) curious outsider was coming inside". 

-T-i • (.Ire “Cha m«nnt ... - . .• • ... rv . . .. . 


Then with a triumphant^ friss: "She meant 
. Prince Albert’s." (Fade.) I have since read In 
so me autobiographical fragment of T aylor’s 
that this was n fib. The celebrated lecturer's 
sense of timing having for once deserted him, 
he found that he had got to the ertd of what he 
find to siy with thirty seconds still to run, and 
so he had said the first thing that come into his 
head. Come to think of it, primroses would not 
have been Albert’s favourite flower for* as 


cunous outsider was coming insiue . 

It is fascinating to trace Disraeli's tentative 
efforts to. establish relations with Peel. This 
passage to his sister Sarah also conveys the 
marvellously Byronic spontaneity and egotism 
of his letters, though arte would like to have the 
two Roberts’ versions of the same event: 

1 dined at Sir Robert [Peelj’s on Saturday, and came 
tate, having mistaken, the hour, 1 found some 25 
gentlemen grubbing in^olemn silence. 1 throw e shot 


have been Albert s lavounte flower for. as QVCr t h e tat* am j K [ go j ngi ond in tlmc lhc y 
Jerome K- ( Jerome observed, nineteenth- became even nqtay.PeclI thjnk was quite pleased , 
century Germans preferred obedient, tidy that I broke the aWfol aiHlncss. es hi? talked to me a 
flora like priplnrt. Nevertheless. Taylor's fab- good deal tha'tw were fair removed, ho sitting In the 

ri«i lion struck mo at the time i» such a sublime tnldplj uf the table. Ihad Sir, Robert Inglia on my 

. The primrose path of dalliance, if not , the As with Gladstone, the question which con- 
primrose way io the. fiery bonfire . could be the stonily recurs ls:hdw c&n we reconcile thepriu- 
: nj0lio; of;thls third volumd of Toronto’s mug- ciplcs with llieppiilfcal calculation? Several . 


vi .inn iiii.w —i— ,7”.. *>«• i'yimvwi uniwuiauunr several . . 

rtiflceni Disraeli project, covering ; the yoalst ycara.agpA.p, Cooke and John Vincent sue- • 
1838-41: This was a plracdstpie patch in Dis- ' ; ^sted U)nt lit GladstqpqVcftse if was wrong 
raeli'a-iifc. and there is little fin these tetters to evert, to : try: to.assimilateHydethe political ‘ 
‘ptiepah* us for; the high paternalist tide .of • p^chliriperwlth Jbkyfl thd righteous Christ ' 
Youo£Epgkmd. Disraeli's ma jn ^Mionsare ; f^.bccabrepf thatstnlesnih^s khizophrenirt: 
with Se^urid money. ;tbe trip beMltfldsely : ^pre;is: no'iupderatandihg of^ Gladstone" 
imeriinked. His courtship of Mary AnHu hot 'WhiCh makdS^eniih ^hJrh Hn.ei n(U UlJ : 


concerned, but it is interesting. to find that th« 
editors of the present volume say much the 
same about Disraeli: 

He had the very rare gift of being able (o ibrov 
himself totally into whatever compartment of his life 
he was concerned with at the moment. Whether p 
suitor, brother, carefree friend, amusing observed 
the social round, politician or harried debtor- wb 
calls forth an individual response that excludes ib< 
others, yet is wholehearted and self-contained. Tbs 
capacity does much to suggest one answet to 
persistent questions which have been asked over v* 
years about Disraeli’s sincerity. 1 

For whereas the rapid switch of roles, so evi- 
dent in these letters, depending on whom M 
writing to, seems to suggest an actor playing 
many parts and therefore, to some extent, » 
poseur, the editors claim very convinangly 
that 

each compartment is perfectly genuine. Dbrx* 
changes his mind or the focus of his attention.** 
of us do, but, within the focus set for each corre^ 
dent, his concentration is complete and hispr°]« 

/ lion is of a real and not of an assumed self.^y ** 
was an imaginative romantic who never h0a 5j 
difficulty making out a good case to suit the nee® 
the moment, but it was usually based on ^ ce P, .l., 
which he held with a coherence and sincerity . , 
cannot be denied when one sees the whole oet*"" 
picture of his life to this point. . 

The editors show how Disraeli ^ escri * 3es | ^l 
his exploits, from the most humdrum to 
most dramatic, "in cloak-artd-dagger term 
ns part of the gTeat game he is playing a 
time, always entered into with enormous 
and with inextinguishable hope for thej _ 
coup just around the next corner". ^ 1 ° re ° rta [ 
this is no narrow political gome biitW ^ . 
>game of life. Often thought of as. an JJ 1 
■V ambitious political animal, of a )l 8 
Prime Ministers he was perhaps the le*®. ^ 

; slvely political. Politics was part of an«“ ]s 
• vient to his fantasy fife , his Social life, * .... (fl 
sexuallife, more nrflattress than a way 0 .■ 

- him;.- *' ■ . . . 

!' That for: me momentous lecture ^ 
Taylor’s began wjththe.stoty about^ ,***#■ 
f saw h giraffe for the first time and r'' ylor 


had always 
realism: **l 
should be i 


saw a, gtrane tor me nrsi uiue . TC . 

iain’t no such animal’?, whereupon 
marked .that he often felt(he same , o ^ n 

fteli. One, pan see wljy. for DI S rael! 

Kppehred,. evert in thfe down-to-eaftn^ ^ 

. Lqrcl Blake’S biography, just a bitWJ ^ 

; Mty^rtpD^.terpusto.bereal.ThegrcBj^^jS : 

of hi^lct^^.i.9 ) vi 

'Ma hi>li«i:klii hutHdn ■" t. -.'..I \i'z; 
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Staying outside the skin 


Lorna Sage 

ANDREA DWORKIN 
Intercourse 

259pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10.95. 

0430139618 
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Women 

1,155pp. Quartet. £15. 
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By the time Swift's Gulliver paddles away from 
Houyhnhnm-land in his Yahoo-skin canoe, he 
is so consumed with self-disgust and self-hatred 
(Yahoo-hatred) that it seems he has only two 
alternatives- to skin himself, to jump out of his 
skin, or (the one he chooses) to loathe every- 
one else, and particularly (when he gets home) 
his nearest and dearest, from whose foul close- 
ness he escapes to the stable to inhale the 
horses. Andrea Dworkin’s Intercourse is a 
book thnt belongs in a similar landscape of 
extremity. It’s about skinlessness, about com- 
ing home to revulsion: 

In Amerika, there is the nearly universal convlction- 
or so U appears - thnt sex (fucking) is good and that 
liking it is right: morally right; a sign of human 
health; nearly a standard of citizenship. Even those 
who believe in original sin and have a theology of 
hcllfirc and damnation express (he Amerikan creed, 
an optimism that glows in the dark: sex is good, 
healthy, wholesome, pleasant, fun; we like it, wc 
enjoy it, we want it, we are cheerful about it; it is as 
simple as we are, the citizens of this strange country 
with no memory and no mind. 

This Amerika, though (think of Donne, “O my 
America! my new-found-land, / My kingdome, 
safeliesl when with one man mann’d”), is 
somewhere we all live, or rather, that lives in 
us. You discover it - ironically enough - as a 
result of consciousness-raising, rather as Gul- 
liver did. 

Dwarkin's position assumes on impasse in 
feminist thinking. The reformist strain is wear- 
ing itself out (this is almost a definition, in any 
cate-. Wi about wearing itself out) in conflict 
with both consumerism (which makes use of 
“liberation” for its own purpose) and the va- 
rious forms of fundamentalist backlash. At the 
same time, there is a retreat, a green retreat, 
into separatism, with the stress on feminine, 
nurturing qualities. All of these things keep 
women busy, patching and mending. Dworkin, 
however, is interested in picking off the cultu- 
ral patina that persuades people of the natural- 
ness of their “nature” , and disputing over again 
the category of the human. 

The literary examples from which she starts 
(Tolstoy on chastity , or Tennessee Williams on 
intimacy with straogers, of James Baldwin on 
“communion”) aren’t the kind that would 
make up a “women’s studies” reading-list. 
Those work usually by cumulative comfort, the 
building of traditions, the argument of quanti- 
ty. but (bis argument is opposite , and works (or 
wants to work) by way of quality, and stripping 
down, through the persuasiveness of images 
and metaphors. Here she is, Improvising on the 
central metaphor of The Face of Another by 
Kobo. Abe: 

The skin is a line of demarcation, a periphery, the 
fence, the form, the shape! . . . The skin is separa- 
tion. Individuality, the basis for corporeal privacy 
•• ■ . Specially, it is both identity and aex, what One 
what, one feels in the realm of the sensual, 

. In g and passion , where the self meets the world - 

■ Jrtterepuree being, ultimately; the self in the act of 

"Wting the world. 

Woman's privacy (and hence her individuality, 

■ her integrity, fier, significance) Is never real or 
complete.- Dworkin cannot, any more than 

praiSe a cloistered virtue, virgin ignor- 
, | l 9 ce -because her meeting with the world Is an 
.. 1 invasion, She is not the owner, or sole inhabi- 
, % privates we) of fier own skin, "her 


jjridfis are worn away over time, and she, pos- 
becomes, weak, depleted, - usurped 

’ V^or.Wn, has-been, accused of misunder- 
■i ^nriing Wl/or bein g led astray by metaphors 
^nd possession. Certainly, the 
^ ';***. ^ejops and sustains! its momentum on 
j ; ^laphor. and , metaphor’s powers of proyok- 
•rSr«^gnition t of outwitting the rational de- 
, ^ trtkrt thlngs apart only ip Such a way that 

■ lp$ethe^ again. Metaphors re- 

• rrtrtp’, and ppt the boundaries in dif- 

wfckfi 'ViVi 'V 1 " • • 7 - . . 


make women into territory that has had a 
boundary drawn not round its edge, but on the 
inside, in the name of nature. It is an argument 
ad femiiuinu with all the unfairness that im- 
plies: if you can’t recognize what I’m saying 
you're in thrull; if you can, you're in thrall loo, 
but you’ve been rescued from banality, and can 
say, with all bitterness and bleakness, “we”; 

“this elegant blood-letting of sex is a so-called 
freedom exercised in alienation, cruelty and 
despair. Trivial and decadent; proud; foolish; 
liars; we are free." This climax to Chapter Six 
(“Virginity", and Bram Stoker’s Dracula) 
perhaps conveys something of the sublimity of 
the preacher’s style that sells so bleak a ser- 
mon, and avoids (like the plague) any sugges- 
tion of patching and mending reasonableness. 

It’s worth looking at what the book has to say 
about the production of meaning: 

It is human to experience these differences whether 
or not one cares to bring them into consciousness. 
Humans, including women, construct meaning. Hu- 
mans find meaning in poverty and tyranny and the 
atrocities of history; those who have suffered most 
still construct meaning ... we can understand some 
things if we try hard to learn empathy; wc cati seek 
freedom and honour and dignity; that wc enre about 
meaning gives us n human pride that hns the fragility 
of a butterfly and the strength of tempered stcci. The 
measure of women's oppression is thnt we do noi 
take intercourse - entry, penetration, occupation - 
nnd ask or say whnt It menus . . . 

"Ask or say" are synonyms here: asking the 
questions, you supply the answers. The argu- 
ment is weakened by this tactic, though not ns 
much as might appear, ft is cheap to ask, on 
page 128, "Is intercourse itself then a basis of 
or a key to women’s continuing social and sex- 
ual inequality?” It is less so to ask, “To what 
extent does intercourse depend on the inferior- 
ity of women?” On this, the book suggests, for 
once, fewer answers than questions. The no- 
tion of the “real privacy ofthe body" ("There is 
never a real privacy of the body that can co- 
exist with intercourse”) is for Dworkin insepar- 
able from full selfhood, from freedom, from 
integrity, from the "discrete” individual. 
"Liberal” is for her a term of abuse ("A false 
sympathy of abstract self-indulgence ”), but it's 
from that background that her sense of the 
human is derived. Or at least, it's on that sense 
ofthe self- as choosing, willing, meaning- that 
her map of women’s possession is based. She is 
in this sense as much an “enlightenment" fi- 
gure as Mary Wollstonecraft, who argued that 
she didn’t want women to have power over 
men, but over themselves. 

There remains the question, then, of human 
closeness under any circumstances- the Yahoo 

problem. And here the book is eloquent by its 
silence on lesbianism. By the logic of its own 
metaphors it should be saying that women's 
sense of their own sex is invaded by the “natu- 
ral" and cultural dimate, that they are no less 
“objectified" in relations with each other. But 
by the message of its silence it produces an 
unthought, unorticulated alternative, which 
does more than any of its rhetorical excesses to 
undermine it. Do women stay outside each 
other’s skins? To ask the question is to floun- 
der on a technicality. It’s dear from the whole 
tenor of the argument that Dworkin will have 
no truck with tender, sentimental same-sex no- 
tions about peace and merging, but nt the same 
time it's impossible not to suspect that this is 
also a question to which she feels she knows the 
answer. Either that, or there's the prospect of a 
kind of “existential" pathos, a celebration of 
the alienation caused by boundaries that's not 
so different from wh® 1 Simone de Beauvoir 
grappled with in (with?) Sartre. 

The voice, in fact, is very much that of he 
heroic polemics of the late. 1960s. Dworkin 
describes (surely) herself when she bitterly 
praises fiiose who refuse to submit to "tl* in- 
dignity of inferiority" - "the lone, crazy resls- 

tere* the organized resistance'. Intercourse 
embarrasses not only by Its visceral imagery; 
but by its refusal to speak any of the concilia- 
tory public languages of feminism. The con- 
tract with the tone of (say) Oenmune Greer s 
preface, to her collected essays and occasional 
pieces ( The Madwoman’s Underclothes, 1986) 
is instructive. Greer writes: 

rcmmilm™ o! 


Dwor kin's preoccupation is precisely the 
obscenity of the ordinary, a gross metaphysical 
joke played on women. None the less, there is 
a marked continuity with the lone of Greer’s 
earliest pieces - "Morality is essentially con- 
nected with choice , with the exercise of will 
itself." And this same piece (1972, on abor- 
tion) provides a name for Dworkin’s special 
quality: “spiritual muscle". 

The days have (probably) gone when this 
metaphor could be put down to penis envy. 

Now it is merely unfashionably harsh and indi- 
vidualistic. Now we have Naim Attallah’s 
cheerful gossipy compendium, Women, which 
goes to show, if nothing else, that women arc 
almost pathologically patient. Attallah’s 
strategy was to ask the questions, then exdsc 
them (together with large parts of the 
answers). As a result the women (289 of them 
in over 1.000 pages) arc reduced to presenting 
themselves us eagerly interested in the after- 
dinner topics that intrigue him. It’s a method as 
old as social documentary: Henry Maybe w in 
London Labour and the London Poor , inter- 
viewing the undercloss of Victorian England, 
did the same, ami teased the bourgeoisie with 
the spectre of street urchins aggressively de- 
nying all the pieties. No, they said, seemingly 
without being asked. 1 never go lo church. No, 

1 don’t know who my fn liter is. The results, 
with this technique, depend, however, on the 
quality ami motives of (he questions. 

Here, the women - the privileged class of 
their sex, whatever that means (and we’re not 
going to find out) - almost all say yes. Or 
possibly the nay-sayers have been eliminated 
from the miles of tape, having nothing positive 
to contribute. They are for the most part public 
women, public figures even, but what the ques- 
tions are after is their privacy - on the assump- 
tion that that is where they exist as women. The 
questions not asked are those about the wide 
world. God linrdly comes into it (reasonably 
perhaps) but nor does the work of these 
women who “have all, in some way, made their 
mark in the world ”. Here, they might as well 
sign themselves with a cross. Would they have 
chosen to talk about Mrs Thatcher (under the 
heading of “Feminism") or (under “Creativ- 
ity”) about babies and Beethoven? Impossible 
to say. Very few contributions call the book’s 
bluff. Jenny Agulter comes close: 

You suddenly find yourself realizing, talking with 
people, that you are an alien animal. You are not 
being talked to as any sort of equal .... Sometimes 
you feel there is this wonderful respect; actually It's 
not respect. It's just enjoyment of something, that 
you are terrific, but you're still an alien nnimal. 

Some contributors sound like collaborationists 
(or is the association between rolling your own, 
woolly jumpers, hairy armpits and feminism 
spontaneous?) Some are resigned - “We’ve got 
to get on with one another to reproduce" - and 
a very few have their own metaphors. This is 
Mary Quant: 

The worrying thing about sex is that the design of it Is 
disturbing. It does tend to encourage the male to 
overwhelm the female, and the female reaction tends 
to be to want that to happen. The actual design has a 
flaw in that brings on, at its wont, violence .... 

Women is a non-book, but tfiat will not inter- 
fere with its success. What it does is take Ihe 
interests ofthe tabloid press and the chat-show 
up-market. What it reveals is (he poverty of 
“dialogue", never mind "intercourse”. No 
wonder And rea Dworkin talks to herself. 

Sexuality: A reader (383pp, Virago. £6.95 0 
86068 802 X) brings together eighteen articles 
from seven years of writing on sexuality in the 
Feminist Review. The book includes essays on 
sexual politics, the social construction of 
gender, pornography, psychoanalysis, sexual 
violence and lesbianism. Although they do not 
constitute a coherent theory of sexuality, these 
essays -according to the editors —arc united in 
(he "optimistic belief that, though the sexual 
arena is indeed a battlefield, it can ond could 
also boa site of pleasure". Linda Gorduniinil 
Ellen Dubois contribute n piece on nineteenth- 
century feminist sexual thought; Susan Him- 
melwoit writes on abortion ; and Wendy I h>H«- 
wny on 1 “The Ripper and Male Sexuality". 
Toril Mol reassesses the question of "sexual 
difference in jealousy in the light of Laconian 
and Kristevan psychoanalysis”, although Juc- 
queline Rose’s article was requested in order 
"to counter the largely negative representation 
of psychoanalysis" ‘in the journal itself, n • . 
,dns rn . t « i i.nftsj.ai'/ tC Vir n? 


THE WINDSOR STYLE 
Suzy Menkes 

The Duchess of Windsor reigned 
over Paris as Queen of Style. Her 
luxurious homes, her elegant clothes 
and her sumptuous jewels reflected 
an exquisite taste, which the Duke 
appreciated and shared. In The 
Windsor Style, a fashion album par 
excellence ; lavish illustrations and 
vivid first-hand descriptions recreate 
the world of the Windsors. It is a 
uniquely fascinating book, whose 
author, Suzy Menkes, is the world 
authority on the Windsor jewels, and 
the author of The Royal Jewels ( 1 985). 

122 COLOUR AND 7* ULACK AND WHrrK 
ILLUSTRATIONS £20 


MY FAMILY 
AND OTHER 
ANIMALS 
Gerald Darrell 

l Here is a new and magnificently 
illustrated edjjtjon of a book that has 
become a classic since it was first 
published in 1956. Now the subject 
of a ten-part BBC Television series, 
the book is the vividly entertaining 
account of Gerald DutreU’s five 
years on the island ofCorfu as a boy: 
his family, his eccentric relations, 
and the fauna of the island arc the 
wonderful cast of characters. 

a PAGES OF COLOUR 1 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

36 LINE DRAWING S BY TH E AUTHOR. AND 
50 BLACK AND WHITE PIIO rOORAPHS 
£H.95 

THE PUNCH 
BOOK OF SEX 
AND MARRIAGE 

Susan Jeffreys, Editor 

The Punch Book of Sex and Marriage 
casts a humorous eye on certain 
naked truths -from honeymoons and 
harems to marriage bureaux and the 
wedding industry, from courtship 
rituals to strip clubs, sex therapists, 
wife-swapping, and 'a bit on the side 1 . 

Alan Brien, AlanCoren, Miles 
Kington and Michael Parkinson are 
among the many contributors- and 
there are 200 cartoons. Pick of Punch 
1987 is also just published- full of 
comic genius as usual, and with 
eight pages of colour illustrations. 

£9.93 EACH 


THE PENAL COLONY 

Richard Herley 

July 1997. The British Government 
now runs island prisons to relieve 
overcrowded jails of dangerous 
offenders. To Sert, off the Cornish 
coast, conies Anthony John 
Routlcdge, sentenced for a sex 
murder which he did not commit. 
He is there for good. And he must 
fight to survive, in a community 
whose worst members are hard-core 
psychopaths, and whose best are 
desperate. 
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Propagandists of the deed 


Anthony Glees 
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STEFAN Al 1ST 

The II Hiuler-MelnlHif Group: The inside .siwy 
of n phenomenon 
Translated liy Ail then Bell 
560pp. H oil ley 1 IimcI. £ I N. 

0.1711310.11 A 


The conspiracy nf West Germnns who heenme 
known ns the Bander- Meinhof Gant- despite 
Stefan Ausl's preference for the term “group", 
"gang” is far mure accurate - almost certainly 
constituted (lie most serious domestic threat to 
the political legitimacy of the Federal Republic 
since its foil tiding in 1949. As A list shows in 
his gripping and graphic account, the Gang 
was at once an assault on West German con- 
sensus politics anil a major internal security 
nightmare. 

To British readers, fed on a staple diet of 
Ulster violence, the outbreak of urban terror- 
ism in <jcrni.ni> may not appear to have been 
particularly seven-. Up to the aiitinnii of 1979 
forty-seven people had died as a result of the 
Gang's activities (seventeen of them tenoiists, 
the rest innocent victims). Hut in post-war 
Germany killings and arrests on such >i scale 
were shockingly new. During the period the 
Gang were setting the pace -from ]97tlUi 1977 
- the West German political leadership found 
itself tested to a degree that was out or all 
proportion to the Gang's numerical size or the 
minuscule public support it received. The 
politicians were caught nff balance and. not 
surprisingly, were at first round warning; few 
would wish to quarrel with Aust's view Hint 
llteyniiulc many serious mistakes, gaining the 
upper hand only after 1977. Indeed, if there 
was a point when West German dcniucracy 
may be said to have finally conic of age, it was 
when the politicians began to brenk the Gang 
by the systematic use of security and counter- 
intelligence personnel. 

Audi's account draws on his personal ac- 
quaintance with a number of the terrorists as 
well as on investigations he conducted in the 
Land of Baden-Wurttemberg - where they 
were tried and imprisoned. His assessment 
both of their political impact and of the author- 
ities is cool, objective and usually convincing. 

It is certainly cooler than Jillian Becker's 

We and They 

Stephen R. L, Clark 

DORIS LESSING 

• Prisons We Choose to Live Inside 
95pp. Cape. £7.95. 

022402-466 3 

Doris Lessing's Massey lectures, delivered 
under the auspices of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation in 1985, cover familiar terri- 
tory. She speaks, she says, as a mouthpiece of 
dn organ evolved by society ns . a means of . 
examining itself: just so, in The Making of ifte 
Representative from Planet 8 (1982), Doeg, 
‘Memory Maker and Keeper of Records'*, is a 
functional identity that anyone might wear, 
and that imposes its own necessities on the 
troiild-be writer. What interests Ms Lessing 
lucre (as it did in the earlier work), is the shift in 
public consciousness that makes the, natural 
responses of an enrlier age starkly incompre- 
hensible or appalling even |o those whir lived 
through what now seems like madness. 

War fever, inappropriate nmralhin (ascri- 
deaccd in the “execution” af a one- time homi- 
cidal bull), conformity to mass-opinion, nth all 
built into our animal halure. Wc nre herd 
animals, and need to re mi rid ourselves of W^al 
horrors we cun so easily commit under the 
influence. We need, that is, to take account of 
tite discoveries made by careful, objective; sci? 
cmtfic appraisal of our behaviour in solitary 
and iu crowds. Establishment figures sneer at 
the social sciences because they otnwurdy (or 
sometimes knowingly) realize the danger to 
their power that would Iw posed by a properly 
informed public. Lessing, like Governor Grice 
in The SeniinteiifalAgeittS in the Volyen limp ire 
f J 983), is sure that wc (id, |l|c social scientists) 
know enormcnuly more about human nature 


Hitler’s Children, published in 1977 in the heal 
of the moment mid full (ifuiiderslamliiblciiior- 
id outrage against the terrorists. Oddly 
enough, ailhoiigli her hunk seems tn have been 
a prime source for Ausl, he does nut acknow- 
ledge this. 

It is easy enough to he precise ahum the 
demise or (he Gang, lor the Bauder-Mcinhof 
story was o included on October IK, 1979. It 
was then that the Lufthansa Boeing 737 
“Lniuisliiit", which had been hijacked with 
eighty-six hostages on hoard and forced to fly 
to Mogadishu in Somalia by four I'alcsliniaii 
Arabs, was stormed by the crack troops of the 
West German equivalent of the SAS, the GSG 
9. All (he hostages were freed unharmed. On 
fkiobei I 1 ', however, in Stniiunhcim prison 
near Stuttgart, those Gang leaders already im- 
prisoned there whom (lie Arabs had hoped to 
trade for the “Laiidshur passengers, were 
found dead. The day after that, Mamis Marlin 
Schlcycr, kidnapped in Germany by other 
Ci.mg members, was murdered in cold blood, a 
foul act but one which, in its utter desperation, 
revealed that the Gang had been defeated. 

What spawned the Gang in the first place is 
Tar harder to pin-point. Of the three central 
figures - I Mrika Meinhof, Andreas llnadcrnnd 
( iiidrun linsslin - it was undoubtedly Meinhof 
who did uiosi to give birth to Gcminn middle- 
el us\ terrorism, for it was she who first pro- 
duced its anarchical system of ideas. Its co- 
ordinates were neither deep nor original. In 
almost everything she wrote, Meinhof used her 
journalist's eye for a good news-stnry in order 
to vent her underlying hostility towurds the 
United Slates, Israel, Nalo, nuclear weapons 
and consumerism (although (lie last did not 
prevent her or her colleagues from stealing, 
whenever possible. BMWs - which .soon be- 
came known us "Bander Meinhof Wagon"). In 
1971 she published a manifesto entitled “The 
Urban Guerrilla Concept'*, remnrknblc chiefly 
fur the coining of the term “Red Army Fac- 
tion" ; the only coherent claim it contained was 
the assertion (hat the measures against the 
Gang were, in reality, measures against social- 
ism in West Germany, and that claim was pa- 
tent nonsense. Then, after the Munich mas- 
sacre of 1972, Meinhof produced another man- 
ifesto. It was called “The Action of Black 
September in Munich: Towards a strategy for 
the anti-imperialist struggle'' and it argued that 
the German left should adopt the tactics of the 


Arabs who had machine-gunned the Israel 
Olympic team. Ensslin, when shown a copy, 
commented simply. “Crap"; she did not share 
Meinhofs literary ambitions (or skills). Nor 
did Hnudcr: the nearest he came to Utopian 
pronouncements was his letter to the Bild 
Zeitung early in 1V72, “We arc here to-organize 
armed resistance to the existing property- 
based order .... the struggle has only just 
begun." 

It was not without irony, however, that, as 
Aust shows, Meinhof herself became in- 
creasingly less convinced about the legitimacy 
of the monster she had in part created, and 
finally abandoned it before killing herself in 
gaol. She had been a highly gifted polemicist 
able to exploit a grain of truth and build it into 
an exaggerated thesis, thereby mobilizing (he 
support of intelligent people who might have 
been expected to know better. Her first major 
success was in 1961, when in an article she 
compared Franz Josef Strauss to Hitler, was 
sued by Strauss hut defended successfully by 
Gustav Heincmunn, later Minister of Justice 
and eventually President of the Republic. 
Ruudcr and most of the others, on the other 
liauil, provided the willingness to act out with 
violence the dictates of her logic. 

Baader and Ensslin were Lenin and Trotsky 
to Meinhofs Marx, keen, above till, on terror- 
ism. The deviant triangle first built up the ori- 
ginal Gang and then - helped by a multitude of 
others - formed the wider Red Army Faction. 
By 1977 the West German Federal Criminal 
Agency had a data bank containing 4.7 million 
names, 3,100 subversive organizations, 2.1 
million fingerprints and 1.9 million photo- 
graphs. At one time or another, it had kept 
6,047 people under full surveillance. 

How was it , then, that things got so badly out 
of hand? Aust begins by slamming the inepti- 
tude of the politicians, who seemed so anxious 
to avoid “confrontation" that in 1975 they went 
so far as to yield to the terrorists when they 
kidnapped Peter Lorenz, a leading West Berlin 
politician. This grave act of weakness led 
directly to both Schleyer's kidnapping and the 
hijacking of the Lufthansa jet. 

fn addition, the terrorists were able to rely 
on the support of a fairly wide group of intellec- 
tual "sympathizers", well-educated members 
of the bourgeoisie who, Aust argues, believed 
the Gang were not criminals but had been cri- 
minalized by a repressive and authoritarian 


than ever we did before, but quite neglect to 
lake account of what we know. Adolescents 
ought to be warned that they are liable to fall 
inlo group lunacy 4 or group self-righteousness. 

“1 would say 1 * , she says, “that half the people I 
know in Britain have been through the experi- 
ence of being, when young, a member of a 
group Qf raving bigots and lunatics'”, whether 
Christian or Communist. We ought all to be 
warned that in certain definable situations we 
might find ourselves believing “like a brute and , 
a savage if [we j are ordered to do it“. 

Unfortunately, what is well and wittily ex- 
pressed, and properly qualified, in The Sen- 
timental Agents (one qf the funniest of modem 
Satirical Fantasies), here becomes the sub- . 
stance of a moralizing tract. The lectures, as 
popular lectures, are powerful but in the cold 
light of print they serve less well. Can Lessing 
realty be confusing the Gettysburg Address 
with the Declaration of Independence, or 
think that '‘ancient Greece" was u single 
(slave*) stale? She tannut really think! that the 
Second World War wax "Caused by a ranting 
and riiviug lunatic" who must - in hcr own 
terms - have sjxaken out of n group conscious- 
hew . Sometimes, too, he r wish to speak well of 
. Nowiiiinyti betrays her Into ignorant (and un- 
typical) abuse of ‘limes Before, such as her , 
remark that until two dr three hundred yean 
ugo "they" (who?) “Wouldn't have known what 
you meant by fthc claim that) an individual 
. should be entitled to the rule of the law". So 
how then did David understand the prophet 
Nalhan? And why was Hobbes's cliriiq that the 
tovetaigh stood above the law so ill-regarded? 

Human beings* sjic.pqlnts out: have an cn- 
during Impulse to pick rides and find an ctttrpy : 
to hate; fiud r^jfng does sa too:.“aiir oppq- 
nents (apart rvJy right-winge re[ hive t]dt i , 
ijihi bilions' ■aj^wtfiqdirigqirt hCw.pcoplfl^,: 
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State, one which had never purged itself of its 
Nazi past. Aust seems justified in suggesting 
that few West Germans emerged from the 
Baade r-Meinhof episode with reputations in- 
tact: as Chancellors, both Brandt and Schmidt 
wobbled and wavered; the legal system was 
abused not merely by the defendants but also 
by the judge at the main Stamniheim trial, who 
leaked secrets to the press (and was replaced), 
and by the defence lawyers, notably Otto Schi- 
ly (now a leading Green member of parlia- 
ment). About the only people to win credit 
were the GSG 9 troops who freed the hostages 
at Mogadishu and, above all, Horst Herald, 
the counter-intelligence expert, who from 1971 
master-minded the overt and covert security 
operation against the Gang. Herold could not 
decide whether the Gang was the product of 
“sick brains or social situations"; yet he under- 
stood that only the most thorough and tech- 
nologically advanced intelligence work could 
ever break it. 

Finally, Aust broaches the question of 
the deaths of the terrorists in Stammheim 
gaol sometime during the night of October 18 
(within hours of the storming of the Lufthansa 
jet). Had they been “executed” or had they 
killed themselves? The evidence is equivocal. 
Baader appeared to have shot himself in the 
back of the neck at an angle impossible to 
achieve. Furthermore, sand had been found on 
his bed - did it symbolize the desert at Moga- 
dishu, suggesting a revenge killing? On ba- 
lance, Aust comes down on the side of suicides 
all round, indicating that the prisoners' de- 
fence lawyers had brought in the necessary 
weapons. 

Indeed, one guard recalled that, when 
checking on a particular individual, “he had 
noticed his trousers stood out a lot in the 
genital area”, concluding that “he must have a 
particularly large penis”. This is rather bizarre- 
iy linked with something that Bonder had said 
in Palestine in 1970. He and his comrades had 
been .sunbathing in the nude, upsetting the 
fedayeen who were instructing (hem in terror- 
ism. In seeking to allay their disquiet, Baader 
declaimed that “the anti-imperialist struggle 
and sexual emancipation go hand in hand. 
Fucking and shooting are the same thing.” 
Baader got it wrong, of course; yet the readi- 
ness to substitute the latter for the former was a” 
chilling symptom of a black episode in the 
Bonn Republic. 


so "we" should tqo. "The Christian'’, that 
fierce and ignorant stereotype, has an ideology 
that legitimates violence and sectarian hatred, 
and is an unwitting apologist for a tyrannical 
rdgiqie “besides which Hitler and Stalin were 
babies”. "The Communist" and “the Islamic 
Fundamentalist” similarly wish us all to be 
blindly loyal, obedient to rhetoric and group 
emotion. Although Lessing requires that we 
think calmly, and listen carefully, and recog- 
. nize in ourselves (he seeds of hatred , cowardice 
and obsession, she docs not herself here listen 
calmly or carefully to anyone ill-disposed to see 
the millennium coming on the wings of social 
science: “All good people agree, and all good 
people say. all n(ce people, like Us, are We, 
and every one else is They". 

When she has written as a novelist, she has 
only occasionally succumbed to her own per- 
sonal hatreds and; popular delusions, and has 
given us many illuminating stories and endur- 
ing images. Imagining how, an alien zoologist, 
or u dhcarnate intellect, might look on human 
life Is a useful device of fiction and philosophy. 

In her Satirical Fantasies Lessing showed how, 
there might bet wo so its of superior intellect, at 
Iciist: what ti lacking beta is any sense of the 1 
.dangers posed btf ihqse who think that they 
have seen through nior^ animal eruption, and 
are Immuiw to fcflow feeling. The dangers of 
henj emotion are .quite real, apd the praise she 
lavishes on cuurageolis tad opcn-mind6d tndj- 
riduulisbUnO doubt dtfscrvetli.but'auih indi< = ' 
viduillisBtlwmselvwart 6ut'tj sbciallydpter-' 
mincd role, tad taflartite’ 1 ov&n superiority' 
o>-gr the m^ atjifnal oja^'by.thehqbkrv-! 
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educated conceit which imagines that all who 
disagree with “us” are fools. 

The enduring rhetorical influence of the En- 
lightenment phllosophe, convinced that truth 
is readily visible to the calm reason of non- 
conforming individuals, that it only needs to ht 
disseminated to transform the world, and that 
all opposition stems from knaves, bigots and 
dupes, is all too visible here. Content 
philosophers - a class of scholar whose exist- 
ence Lessing nowhere acknowledges - we 
usually more cautious. Cartesian methodolo- 
gy, which begins from what one clear-thinking 
individual could work out simply by himself, IS 
at least as unworkable as revolutionary social- 
ism, and for similar reasons: that we cannot 
construct a working system of social life or 
knowledge, from any pure or Archimedean 
point. We have no such point; those who think 
themselves free of ideological prejudice arc 
recognizably ideologues; and even if we had 
wc could not progress from there. 

Prisons We Choose to Live Inside Is a brief, 

and somewhat ill-balanced, introduction to 
Doris Lessing’s thought no less worth taking 
seriously by philosophers because she does not 
■take thein seriously. But the various volihnes 
pf 1 Canopus in Argos and her other later J 10- 
(ions, : including. Jane Somers, tue more. * m ' 
aginative, more amusing, more accurate* uiw 
more truthful. Perhaps, some of her other 
selves could re-read these lectures , and extent 
and crjtlcizfe them tn open and Sooratie faslilom 

The essays included in The Crowd in Co, i [ le ^' 
pyrdry Britain, -edited by.Geoige Gaskell aflo 
Robert Bepewick (273pp. Sage. £25; 
back; £8.95. 0 8039 8Q74)< range from a discus- 
sion^ qf violence apd disorder, through “stpe^ 
life. ethnicjty and social. policy", to Front-hB ,. 
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Against the wiles of the devil 
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Pet er Clarke 

KENNETH HARRIS 

David Owen: Personally speaking 
248pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 

0297792067 

ALASTAIR KILMARNOCK { Editor) 

The Radical Challenge: The response of social 
democracy 

168 pp. Deutsch. Paperback, £6.95. 

0233 98 1 3 73 

The family background is almost pure Tafia. 
Great-grandfather Morgan was a Congrega- 
tional minister who spent some time in Amer- 
ica. Great-grandfather Llewellyn was a 
prosperous grocer - the sort of self-made 
Liberal business man who hobnobbed with 
Lloyd George. His son started as a Methodist 
minister but ended up as a parson in the 
Church of Wales. The Owens, meanwhile, 
were shipowners in Penarth; grandfather 
Owen became a sea captain; father, a doctor in 
Ynysybwl, until he moved, not inappropri- 
ately, to Plymouth. English public school 
nnd Cambridge turned the boy David into the 
inimitable public man of today. They have a 
lot to answer for. 

Kenneth Karris has made a fascinating book 
out of these revealing interviews with David 
Owen. The craftsmanship is superb in present- 
ing a coherent account which must, in places, 
have been spatchcocked together from very 
recent material in the aftermath of the General 
Election. This task, however, has been facili- 
tated by the fundamental consistency of tem- 
perament and outlook which candidly informs 
the whole book. From early schooldays - “I 
was good at games, all games, but a bad loser. 

If l didn’t win. I'd sulk" - to the heady emi- 
nence of the Foreign Office, it is the same 
story: “I wanted to be in the driver's seat, and 
take full responsibility for the direction in 
which we would go.” 

Owen vividly recoils the lesson he read, as a 
fourteen-year-old, at his grandfather’s memo- 
rial service: “Put on the whole armour of God, 
and stand against the wiles of the devil.” In 
recenl years he has rarely been spared from the 
obligation to apply this maxim. His comrades 
in the Labour Party successively betrayed not 
only their principles but also their fallibility of 
character Tony Crosland’s status as the 
prophet of revisionism did not survive his 
equivocation over the Common Market in 
1971-2. “Many of us began to see something 
about Tony which we had dimly been aware of 
previously: for Tony, the enemy was always 
over the next hill.” Owen, by contrast, deter- 
mined to follow Roy Jenkins’s lead by res- 
igning from the Labour front bench in concert 
*ith Roy Hattersley. But Hattersley, too, 
equivocated - “I don’t know why he changed 
his mind" - when the chips were down. 

.Worse was to follow in 1980. Denis Healey 
was now the natural standard-bearer for the 
social democratic wing of the Labour Party, if 
only he would put on his armour, and was told 
as much 'by Owen, Bill Rodgers and Shirley 
Williams. “Well, Denis just did not heed our 
message." In retrospect, Owen' sees this as the 
■ moment when the SDP whs created . It was now 
: clearly time far .him and Rodgers to pull out of 
the Shadow Cabinet Elections, for fear of being 
Ptaced in a False position. When Owen heard 
. . 1 . Rodgers had decided to stand, “I couldn’t 
■' Wlieve my ears.” But his own resolve happily 
held firm. 

QnCe the decision to form the SDP had beep 
feken, Owen became part of the Gang of Four. 
;Bot, especially on relations with the Liberals, 
J ■ foupd myself becoming increasingly o 
j •• hiinority voice and then somewhat inhibited by 
► .r.®. c °hectlve decision of the four of usi" First, 
';P let him down by talking, of an equal 
. V iPjyk^H pf seats under the terms of an electoral 
j , |Mlance i ;Then Jenkins kept him in the 1 dark 
: v his teal vision of the Liberals. (“Many 
^ have, I wondered how much easier it 
■V ^uld airhave bdep if Roy Jenkins had Joined 
■ r ■* iMUtarpls in 198 1 .") The Koenigswinter cop- 
Ap"rilT98l' . whpo Bill Rodgers and 
WlUiams fook advantage of the oppor- 
| f:-!^^i9 r j4 Is 9p^oris with David Steel, meant 


i rig “ orit (c»Ily w roiig** .After 
^ ^^tantg^nter error caifle die Llandudno 

the- Liberal 

SHB$raiW ihi6B«y«h4;(liat- the altiaftee Wta a 


coming reality. No sooner had Shirley Wil- 
liams fluffed the decision over the Warrington ■ 
by-election, by deciding she would not stand, : 
than Roy Jenkins compromised the parly by 
deciding that he would stand at Hillheud, for 
which “the SDP paid a heavy price". Lillie 
wonder, as the years went by, that our hero 
realized that he must himself stand against the 
wiles of the devil - alone, if necessary. 

Two themes stand out as the product of 
deeply held altitudes rather than immediate 
political contingencies. The first is his rooted 
antipathy to liberalism and the Liberal Parly - 
an amalgam of distmet and disdain. From the 
beginning, and throughout the whole period of 
the SDP-Liberal Alliance, it was Owen’s 
prime aim to keep the parties at arm’s length. 

He sees joint selection of parliamentary candi- 
dates as the thin end of the wedge - or rather of 
the fudge, whereby “those who wanted to 
merge then systematically began to try to sof- 
ten or blur any parly differences". He simply 
does not address the question of why Liberals 
should have been expected to regard SDP 
candidates as worth working for, or how Liber- 
als on the ground could have been enlisted in a 
common cause. • 

Owen regards the division of constituencies 
between the two parlies as a gross uffront, 
quoting a Liberal boast that they “stitched up 
the SDP, make no mistake about it”. Indeed, 
he adds the comment: “The truth is the SDP 
stitched itself up." Yet what grasp of the reali- 
ties at the time does his account convey? In the 
winter of 1981-2, he recalls, “we were trying to 
agree an allocation not even based on (he bal- 
ance of power at Westminster, where the SDP 
had twenty-eight MPs and the Liberals twelve” 

- as though a conceivable arrangement might 
have followed these proportions. The fact is 
that the Liberals held not only their existing 
seats but also reasonable hopes of a fair num- 
ber more by dint of their own past efforts in the 
constituencies. If the SDP brought better pro- 
spects to the Alliance - as it did - it was largely 
by way of capturing new ground. Can Owen 
really imagine that an old firm like the Liberals 
would have made over most of their hard- 
earned assets in a takeover financed on fine 
promises? 

What Owen fails to recognize is any real 
community of interest and ideas within the 
Alliance. He shows that he has no clue about 
what made it tick. Instead - and this is the 
second theme in his account - it is the anti- 
liberal face of the SDP which is constantly 
presented. His claim that, from Suez onward, 
“I never identified with the liberal - with a 
small T - establishment" is not derisory in 
itself. But it seems to betoken a raw populism 
which responds with telling readiness to the 
appeal of resurgent British nationalism. He 
abhors “the 'haul down the flag' philosophy, 
the belief that we’re all just Europeans now”. 
He regards the creation of the SDP as an 
affirmation of a "can do, will do" Britain. Its 
very logo, it seems, was envisaged as counter- 
ing “the Tory Party’s belief that they exclus- 
ively could conduct their operations under the 
aegis of the Union Jack". 

■ it was no accident, therefore, that during the 
Falklands war Owen missed no opportunity to 
wrap himself in those remnants of the flag 
which were not already draping Thatcher, It 
was, apparently, “a test of how the British lion 
still should behave when somebody really 
twisted its tuff*. Not for nothing is an indepen- 
dent nuclear capacity the Owenile test issue, 
transposing a subtle argument about deter- 
rence, weapons systems, resources and 
alliances in a changing world, into a brute dis- 
play of a virility symbol. “To retreat from the 
view that Britain should be a nuclear weapon 
state", he declares, “is to retreat from the view 
that Britain hftt an influence which is greater 
than our economic strength.” Can’t pay, won l 
pay - Britannia will waive the rules through a 
triumph of naked will. 

' If this is what social democracy stands for, 

■ many of us haveevidenrty.ltlbo.ured long under 
a mlsco'ncepliori. There Is, however, room for 
another view - indeed, several other views, 
tad they are vkell represented in The Radical 
Challenge: The res^nse of social democracy 

edited by Lord Kilmarnock- He nghtly sees St 
as no part of his Julies to impose “a spurious 
harmony” on the fori djvei^e .contributions. 
But'ari engigingsettta bfcOHipatibility is nbne 
:;hfi? w e Jmveved in tbellnklng passages.be. 
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Shirley Williams, DaviilChven mid David Steel: Hie Liberal! SDP Affiance launching: its '•Charter for the 1990s" 
at Central Hall, Westminster, last January. 



tween what were originally papers presented to 
an SDP discussion group. 

It is invidious to single out particular essays 
nnd impossible to do each of them justice. But 
Alan Ryan on Mill. Rohert Skidclsky on 
Keynes, unci David Marquand on the progres- 
sive tradition in British political thought, are 
notable for their comhinnlinn of historical 
erudition and suggestive inferences for the pre- 
sent. Conversely, Danny Fi like [stein offers u 
trenchant review of Labour parly revisionism, 
and Nick Bosanquct a lucid critique of the 
assumptions oi the New Right, without in 
either case descending into party political in- 
vective. Perhaps predictably, "yah-bno" poli- 


tics receives no encouragement. "British social 
democracy", the editor concludes, "is largely 
about the revival of liberalism.” This may be a 
source of strength in giving breadth to its 
appeal but of weakness in its diffusion. On the 
one hand ... but on the other .... 

No one here seems very keen on the “social 
market”, or even very sure what it means. If 
this is the “new direction” latterly Blazoned by 
David Owen - "despite an apparent lack of 
enthusiasm from Roy, Shirley and Bill" - 
perhaps it is one in which, unencumbered, 
he will now be free to go TurHicr. It would 
doubtless be illiberal to add, the further 
the belter. 


Objectives unknown 


Ve rnon Bogdanor 

BRIAN W. HOG WOOD 

From Crisis to Complacency? : Shaping public 
policy in Britain 

264pp.' Oxford University Press. £25 . 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0198272731 


Until recently, Ihe study of government was 
still dominated by the formal analysis of in- 
stitutions. From Crisis to Complacency? shows 
the possibilities of an alternative approach, 
based upon the analysis of policy processes. 
The analysis of governmental institutions 
treats of only one aspect of this process, that 
involving the activity of pressure groups, poli- 
tical parties, political leaders or civil servants. 

It does not ask how particular issues actually 
reach the political agenda; and it under- 
estimates the significance of the implementa- 
tion of policy, treating the passage of an Act of 
Parliament as the final stage of the political 
process. Yet, for example, the 1944 Education 
Act prorides for freedom of parental choice of 
school, a freedom which is conspicuously ab- 
sent in most local education authorities; while, 
although access to public buildings for the dis- 
abled has recently been the subject of legisla- 
tion, this does not seem to have led to any 
significant improvement in access. Brian W. 
Hogwood's aim is to achieve a more complete 
understanding of policy through following (be 
process from the birth of a policy as an inspira- 
tion to its completion os something actually 
implemented. 

Hogwood's prospectus, however, is rather 
more radical than his practice. Indeed, his 
chapters on “Making Authoritative Choices”, 
“The Legislative Process’* and “Adjudication” 
could almost as Well be entitled “Central Gov- 
ernment", “Parliament" and "The Judiciary". 
Students af political institutions may coma to 
learn lhfjt, like Mol ifere’s M Jourdain, (hey 
have been doing public policy analysis all the 
time. From Crisis to Complacency? isaworkof 
synthesis' rather than originality. It is, how- 
ever, clearly and attractively written and will 
serve as a useful introduction to the subject, 
Hogwood concludes that it here is no proper 
procedure for evaluating the programmes of 
government in Britain. There is, ho discovers, 
widespread Ignorance In centra) government of 
the impart of Its policies, and an unwillingness, 
until recently at least, to assess the perforin* 
ance of particular programmes. In February 
1985, a Joint Managbmtal Urrit wts' cstab- 
. ]i$hed in ; the Manpower and Personnel Office 


to develop more systematic methods of evalua- 
tion. Hogwood, however, is properly sceptical 
of this as “something of a shoestring operation, 
with one under-secretary, one assistant secre- 
tary, and one principal, and with other co- 
ordinating tasks besides evaluation”. Further- 
more, the JMU operates by commissioning 
case studies from the departments themselves. 
This means that departments will be tempted 
to propose evaluation criteria which show their 
own practices in a good light. Some form of 
external and, surely, more open procedure is 
necessary if evaluation is to prove effective. 
Ihe trouble is that any such procedure is likely 
to produce conclusions unwelcome to minis- 
ters. The history of Programme Analysis and 
Review under the Heath government and the 
demise of the Central Policy Review Staff- the 
"Think Tank” - under Mrs Thatcher are warn- 
ings of the fate of institutions which lose con- 
tact with political realities. 

The argument can be taken further. There is 
still, within the Whitehall village, far loo great 
an obsession with secrecy, and a hostility to the 
precise formulation of governmental objec- 
tives. Above all, what British government 
lacks is the political mechanisms needed to 
sustain particular policies over a period of 
time, and adequately to evaluate their work- 
ing. Nor, since the abolition of the C^PRS, do 
we possess institutions, whether part of the 
machinery of government or not, with the au- 
thority to develop political thinking for the 
medium term, beyond the immediate electoral 
horizon. Thus, for example, the “Great De- 
bate” on education initiated in the 1970s by 
James Callaghan and Shirley Williams de- 
generated rapidly into a series of consultations 
' between government and the main interest 

- groups of the educational world. There was 
simply no independent body which could give 
the debate shape and focus. The same is true of 
many other areas of policy. 

Hogwood is not particularly optimistic that 
this state of affairs will be rapidly remedied 
despite the JMU, “Success, if it occurs, wilt”, 
he says, ‘‘consist of steady improvements over 
a decade rather than an instant brave new pol- 
icy world,” But *if progress docs not occur, 
“then British government will he seen to be 
' doubly complacent, since having identified its 
. previous complacency about the outcomes af 
. policy it will be complacent enough to continue 
' in this state”. -Yet the true deficiencies of the 
British policy-making process cannot be 
understood without -reference to political and 
electoral factors which fall outside the remit of 

- Hogwood's ! apptoach - a reminder perhaps 
that public policy is subordinate (9, and not a 

- substitute for, politics/ : : 
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Gerald Manga n 

VKKNON SCANNK1.I. 

Argument of Kings: All autuhingraphy 
254pp. Robson. £10. *#5. 
n«W)5l 444 V 

Funeral Games and other poems 
63pp. Kolison.Jt6.95. 

HR0U514293 

Readers of Vernon Scannell’s poetry will lie 
aware tlmi his wartime service in Libya and 
Normandy, where he saw action as a private in 
the Gordon 1 1 inlanders ami was eventually 
wounded, was among the great formative ex- 
periences of his life. It provided one of the 
most gripping chapters of his first volume of 
autobiography. The Tiger and the Hose ( re- 
viewed in the Ti.Sof September 17, 19711, an 
engaging memoir in which his immediate post- 
war years, as an amateur (mxcr ami self-edu- 
cated writer, arc deeply affected by his deser- 
tion from the army in 1945. It brought his story 
up to Ptfrfj. when his life as a father and estab- 
lished author was hep, inning to run out of 
narrative interest, am I present -tense inter- 
polations filled in much of tile stibsci|Ucnt pic- 
ture of rural semi-con ten I meat: so it comes as 
no surprise that this second volume is not a 
chronological sequel. It returns to the barracks 
and battlefields of his youth, and its choice of 
focus reminds us immediately of the oddly 
fragmentary nature of his previous account. 

Although written in tile form of u novel. 
Argument of King s is "a kind of confession", 


whose first and most startling revelation is that 
Scamieirs final flight after VIZ- Day, when lie 
considered the war to he over, was in fact 
preceded by a more .serious desertion from the 
frontline in North Africa, which ended in 
cmirt-inurlial and a sentence of three years’ 
penal servitude. Cowardice seems not to have 
been his motive, in the usual sense, ami lie whs 
released prematurely to take part in the inva- 
sion of France; hut this episode evidently left a 
more enduring sense of shame, whose depth 
may be measured by the forty-odd yesirs of 
concealment. Considering his careful suppres- 
sion of it in The Tiger ami the Rose, whose 
"factiiiility" he chose to emphasize in a preface 
to the 1983 edition, it does seem strange that 
his conscience should finally have been moved 
by so casual mi occurrence as a radio interview, 
given some two years later; but this is the ex- 
planation he provides in his preface. 

Reservations are swept aside, however, by 
the sheer pace and quality of this hook, in 
which Scaiuiell gives his third-person hero his 
envn real name, “John Rain". Argument of 
Kings is rein ark a hie not only for the disturbing 
immediacy of its realism, which explodes many 
preconceived images, hut for acute explore- 
Funs of complex states of miiul. Haiti’s iinpre- 
inediinicd retreat From a corpse-strewn desert 
hillside, in the still aftermath of a buttle which 
had not even involved his own regiment, is 
propelled less by fear than by a combination of 
desert -hypnosis, dislocation of the will, and a 
vugue disgust at the sight of his comrades loot- 
ing the bodies of compatriots. 'Hiis almost 
metaphysical revulsion remains f rust rut ingly 


Shuffling, shifting, shedding 


Scan French 
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Whereabouts: Noleson being a foreigner 
:n5pp Edinburgh: Cannngnte. £9.95. 
OM24I14A7 

Up until u few years ago AUistuir Reid had 
what one might describe as n shadowy reputa- 
tion. He was known as a poet, n travel writer 
for the New Yorker and. perhaps best of all. a 
translator from the Spanish - mainly of Pablo 
Neruda and Jorge Luis Borges. In 1983, 
.however, as he recalls in a preface in one of the 
sections of Whereabouts, he ’^addressed a semi- 
' nut at Yale University on the wavering tine 
between fact and fiction, using examples from 
various writers, Borges among them, and from 
; my own work”. The ensuing drama was worthy 
of a campus novel. A student from the seminar 
went on to become a journalist and the follow- 
ing year published on article in the Wail Street 
Journal “that charged me with having made a 
practice of distorting facts, quoting the cases I 
cited in my seminar". 

The articles in question were' From a series 
Reid had written over a number of years for the 
New Yorker about an obsturc Spanish village. 
The charge was that Reid had admitted to mak- 
ing up certain locations and characters! Since 
: the /foe Yorker is famous for priding itself on 
the meticulous accuracy of irs reporting, (his 
; was considered a damaging story and for a time 
■ Was nnacrirtuinium public controversy. 

■- Most writers finding them selves a nhecenirc 
of such u vow might have thought it . worth 
discussing, along with the issues «f truth and 
fiction it raised, It is charnel eristic of Reid that 
he merely shuffles hack niu-uf Hie limelight, 
with u vague self-justificarkm Hint raises more 
questions than it answers; “1 spoke with my. 
friends fin ihc Spanish village | aljhoit every 
day. an fl sonic of the convenaiitips I reported f 
distilled from long acquaintance.’-’ . 

’I lie real answers nrc to be found in ltMc< 
ir/x»rfo.l:veiy essuyln this colled ion is about 
an inability to fit in. To become routed. Rtid 
escapes from the Scotland of tiii youth, front 
the English lungu age -'butwhiil he escapes to is 
iio( another cou ntry hut u condition of foreign- 
hess. The book’s opening essay. ‘/Notes on 
. Being u. Foreigner”, is n sei res of detached 
■ paragraphs on this t herns* • As Reid puw it;- 4l A. 
foreigner has « curious perspective on life 
cotmtryjic alights in. I iis foreignness itaurc or ‘ 
vl6&l‘qbkq Ivciiiim from -Kfrig id iaihedfp 

nil Is thi. 


inarticulate throughout his trial and imprison- 
ment - us it has, presumably, through much of 
the author's life. 

The military prison in Egypt, where speech 
is forhidden and sadistic guards inflict in- 
genious humiliations, really does “make hell 
look like a rest-emp", and it is easy lo appreci- 





rest. It is easier for him to avoid local attitudes 
and prejudices.*’ 

. Rejd fifes .this detachment in other writers as 
well, florae's' achieves it by inventing worlds 
and literatures. Garcia Mttrquez manages it 
even more triumphantly - by using his own 
experience but turning it into a myth. The same 
impulse uttracts Reid to translation: “Just us 
knowing more than one language shatters the 
likelihood inf confusing word and thing, so 
reading the same work in more than one lan- 
guage draws attention to it as a literary con- 
struct . . . ", The problem, though, is that in 
Reid's writing the impulse seems more psycho- 
logical than literary. Simply, he is oddly de- 
• (ached from, almost indifferent to, the world 
around him — an almost disabling quality in a 
(ravel writer. The longest continuous essay In 
111* book, "Digging Up Scotland” , is about- 
burying a home-made time capsule with his son 
Jasper and then digging it up nine years later. 
Thirty pages in, there’s an oddly poignant mo- 
ment when it occurs to Reid that he hasn't 
described Jasper. All he can say is that "he is 
about the same height I am" but "physically, 
we do not look at nil alike"; Hieid has a remark- 
able ability to avoid conveying what people ore 
like, or how they talk. His Scotland and his 
Spain seem much alike, and (heir natives even 
speak the same stoic dialogue . The Calvinist "if 
we're spared", becomes the Catholic greeting. 
“MirnJ Sobrevivimos!" (Look! We have 
survived!}. f. . ... 

-To anyone who reads the controversial 
essay, "Notes from a Spanish Village", discus- 
sion of fabrication must seem beside the point. 
Memories From over a period of thirty yearii 
arc retailed in a vague present nr past t$nse as 
thei sort of thing Unit used to hhpftaM . the sort of 
person who lived there and the wVrtpf thing 
tliey used to viy, It in hot very substantial but 
than it doesn't try to be ; Reid docs rim prdteitt} 
to have the steely eye rif a John Berger, who 
. can ^ive us ;i glimpse of the poasanw’ existence, 
Citpiura fragmentsof thcirlungurigc. The qnly 
character |n ihe*c memoirs js Reid himself. 

' dnq^mgin hik} diopping out; , '■■■' 

’ ! * ! Tliehcsl e siay ; arid Utie hf the shuitwt , »$ the, 
lasiv ^pthcit TcopkeV I Joust, 4 *" Ude scfll>«> 
Kcid’s itinerant cxi^cnce,hop(ijn^ucn»» 

York from tlwrllilig in dwe-Oinii. fial watching 
for absent friends, ririftHig his feViba(pi. pulling 
out hrioks from shel vps! feeding nssttfiedtels, . 
discovering riew ;ihpj»,| until lie fiuHjlyi jiruyc^ 
town, "s Itcddiri j 5 ncittft^rbf cfis(inef Kjfcsft far 
the first lime ih rite t^k jhoi language; rehlly 


A limit from George Rodger's phutogruph of Rrilixh cnee" like 

.wiiliensenn'liblft llenmin prisoners in Libya ( /W ll; whole bat 

<7 iv taken from George Rodger: Magnum Opus: Fifty Guess!" 
year* in photojournalism. See cover caption for This gen 
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ate his incredulous relief when he is offered the up time, a 
dubious alternative of innding among the first larger part 
wuves in Normandy. This chilling glimpse of lyrical moi 
«he army's "vast punitive machinery" under- early modi 
lines the truth of his epigraph from Frederick laced with 
the Great, that "the common soldier must fear long and Ic 
his officer more than the enemy". Bnin has misted me 
gum! reason to feci grateful to the German admiratior 
soldier (the first and Inst one he sees alive) who him too we 

puts him conclusively out of action with a bullet in wistful 

in the leg; but there is a resounding irony in the and ruefu 

fact that this legitimate desertion of his friends years. "Be 
. leaves him with the greater sense of guilt. suggest wl 

The long comic-romantic epilogue, 'in which ear. and r 

Huge in the telling 


he escapes from the tedium of hospital to con- 
duct a touchingly awkward affair with an ATS 
girl, would make an ungninly and anti-climac- 
tic resolution to a novel, if it were to be judged 
as such; but the episode is compulsively read- 
able, and its affectionate portrait of "Maxle", 
like those of his fellow swaddies, is well served 
by an unusually accurate ear for Scottish 
speech. Its atmosphere of absurdity is not at all 
incongruous, and it does serve to illuminate the 
confusion of grief, frustration and mental stag- 
nancy which he brought back to civilian life. 
From this viewpoint, as from others, it may 
well speak for many of his generation. 

The most resonant poem in his latest collec- 
tion, “The Long Flight" (a response to a recent 
news-item) sees a crashed Nazi bomber buried 
since the war under a ploughed field in Wales, 
"flying blind with shattered .instruments for 
more / than forty years in fossil silence”. If this 
could be an image for his own long-buried 
secret, the poem “Sentences" is further proof 
that he can now make comedy from the night- 
mare - translating the New Testament into a 
barrack-room ballad, that makes Christ and 
both crucified thieves "Soldiers Under Sent- 
ence” like his younger self: "Who fed the 
whole battalion / On one man’s rations? 
Guess!” 

This gently abrasive wit enlivens his portroit- 
miniatures, and a boozers' lament ("Drinking 
up time, os we have always done"); but the 
larger part of Funeral Games is in a pastoral- 
lyrical mode that suffers from his fidelity to 
early models. His rather tired iambics are still, 
laced with sonorities of a 1940s vintage (“How 
long and lovely were the summers then / Each 
misted morning verdant milk . . ."); and his 
admiration for Yeats and Hardy has prepared 
him too well for the roles he has now adopted- 
in wistful memories of childhood and youth, 
and rueful acknowledgements of advancing 
years. "Bona Dea" is one of the few lyrics that 
suggest what he can do when he sharpens his 
ear, and resists the more secuctive echoes. 


Sean O’Brien 

FRANK ORMSBY 

Northern Windows: An anthology of Ulster 
autobiography 

268pp. Belfast: Blackslaff. £10.95. 

0 85640375 X ! 

The work in this absorbing collection ranges 
from the early nineteenth century to the pre- 
sent, across religion and class, from the weaver 
Thomas McGiinchey (b!861) to the co-editor 
of The Honest Ulsterman, the poet Robert 
Johnstone (bl951). It takes in MacNeice, Pat- 
rick Kavanagh, C. S. Lewis and Bernadette 
Devlin, as well as providing an enticing intro- 
duction to a variety of Ulster writers less well 
known on the mainland than they ought to be. 

Among the real finds are the tales orThomas 
McGiinchey of Donegal (a full selection is 
available in The Last of the Name [1986] editeu 
by Brian Kriel). In his youth ^McGiinchey tells 
hisscrihe (a schoolmaster called Patrick Kavu- 
■. nfl gh). "Irish went away like The snow off the 
. ditches", bm the characters of hearsay and 
tradition seem to live in the ampler language of 
legend - not least the-ybad man" Colonel 
MacNdll (dl7Q9), a colonial thug landlord 
with a taste for rape and murder: •• 

, Thjngi scii to bad at ilic finlsh-up that some of the 
Aidjgh men Mtqcfced MaeNeiil orte night at a place 
called G attach Ip Aniiagh Iiill, ami relied him with a 
st«7»ic on hin bead, and Eoin Airis McCble castrated 
, mm with on bid book >• j . . The doctor main Wiped 
. that he would have recovered only for the hlow on 
the head, I hear that ihc. night he died he tore the side 
. wall out of. the IfouMJ. fyheii the devil took hilii. * 

We see the ot he r Mde pf this coin in the extract 
HerbtMfju’sjYo Suwfl*r, wUh 
. its account , of prance mythology, the Scarlet 
Wuinan. the Boys df Silridy Rpw.and tlie scal- 
es of ttegate^Df Dcrfcy v HflrbiOOTh provides 
: \*l iwttuni. at'qnce tetnbfe Fiinny rif-ihq 

1 itpea federate aCorpnatiOnUfekfeaiiinrfVa 
p»f1»re>f . the Duke of Noriojk! 

*wvcd.^ 


we gave (he Duke a pair of horns and a nice tail with j 
an arrow point sticking outside his rich coronation . 
robes. 

Harbinson’s is the only bitter tongue in the 
book. He seems unable to keep scorn from his 
reminiscences, but his account of the death of 
his window-cleaner father following an acci- 
dent at work is harrowing, and the Implication 
that the life of his people at the time was some- 
how predicated on such tragedy chills the . 
heart. 

Polly Devlin’s contribution is equally chill- 
ing, though more analytical. She inspects the 
Irish Catholicism of her youth and finds it a 
prison-house whose punishments seem de- 
signed to eclipse the legal and political oppres- 
sions faced by its inmates. Yet this book make* 
it impossible to find neat oppositions, offering 
instead Bernadette Devlin’s ' triumpballst 
accountof a Republican education at the hands 
of the formidable Sister Benignus, and then 
Patrick Shea!s quietist middle way into the Pro- 
testant ^ hierarchy.. 

.. William Carleton (1 794-1869) demonstrates 
the life-or-death importance of literature 
following the 1798 rebellion, when he coached 
amateur companies of both religious persua- 
sions for productions of 77id Battle of Aitghrlw 
before mixed audiences. Such was the bitter - 
; .ness of the' two sides that the play’s climactic 

• - conflict beeftme a reality and the cast set ab° u * . 

each other, with real weapons. Only the tf»- 
• . tervention of the audience prevented riiurder 
being done, , ' 

1 . The landscape of th is interminable confii? 1 ,s 

• frequently and superbly evoked, and the pro- 
. ; vinqc gfbws huge In the telling. Most vivid aw 

I v the : depictions of Belfast, from Forrest Reids 
. yotjlli ih:the late nineteenth century 10 
' present day. :Tlieir variety, supports Robert 
i.jphnstqne’s comment that “Belfast rerOh‘ ns ® 

! : mysterious, place, Jts hearts of darkness lio-«n-- 
!’ ekpipredin my cognitivemap likeold tjmrjs 0 
; -A ffica.. “’He adds that“If asked, large numh^rs 
i.;. of' hs ciiizens WHL profess 4o iovei the p! a ?*‘.' 

I They.do.ife with such. alapxity thaiiy6d : b e 8 in „ 
i -.feijject; they ,dorih!think : you-iaeMeye 
f : V-A# '0u^hor$. ^‘of i; 
>J-dpribta&t0Xvtidr6 their aff$^iotis . 

& Siri^l.nhWd.g -T ; : V - 1 
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Domestic'ating modernism 


j ! .it j.i’ . 


John Gage 


JAMES KING 

Interior Undscapes: A life of Paul Nash 
258pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £16.95. 

0297790781 


Writing the life of an artist is an essentially 
subversive activity, for it seeks to reinstate the 
chaos and the inconsequence .that art - and 
particularly modernist art - has sought so 
strenuously to edit away. In the case of Paul 
Nash the subversion is compounded, for with 
him we are dealing not simply with a modernist 
painter, sculptor, photographer, designer and 
printmaker, one of the most distinguished of 
his generation in England, but also with a 
writer of some power, whose many publica- 
tions include a long fragment of autobiogra- 
phy. If Nash was no more privileged a specta- 
tor of his art than any artist can be, his version 
of the life is so rich and so eloquent that we may 
be forgiven for accepting it - so far as it goes - 
as all we really need to know. James King 
depends very heavily on it for the earlier chap- 
ters of Interior Landscapes , but he has also 
used the extensive Nash archive kept at the 
Tate Gallery, and drawn on many unpublished 
letters and reminiscences, which add texture, 
but little substance, to the bare record. 

King opens his study with the proposition 
"that Nash saw landscape as the staging ground 
for important questions about the meaning of 
death, the distrust of women by men, the de- 


piction of the absent, and the place nf ihe artist 
in the modern world". Whatever we may 
understand by "staging ground”, these arc re- 
markably clear, stud remarknhly limited, for- 
mulations; and they lead us to expect rather a 
critical monograph titan a simple biography. 
This is, in a sense, what the book provides, for 
King has an urge to present his subject as an 
enduringly "literary" artist, and also as a per- 
sonality in the grip of a number of psycholog- 
ical obsessions which forced him to evolve a 
language of visual symbols. The “life” is thus 
interspersed with analyses of key pictures and 
designs, most of which are highly schematic. 
King is no deconstructionist; except for one 
brief and alarming moment when canvases 
appear to be "discussing" reality, he treats the 
image as the limpid record of a feeling which 
can be read off in a quite unproblematic way. 
Thus in “November Moon” (1942) in the Fitz- 
william Museum, 


Kenneth Clark thought too complex. Nash 
ended: 


The entire urea of sky und hiickgmund and part of 
the middle distunee »re violently animated. Here 
Firms .ire used nrhilrnrity and colour with ;i kind of 
chromatic percussion to suggest explosion mul 
UctoiMjlion. !u the central fnregiound the group of 
descending discs may lie h flight of paratroops or 
the crews nf aircraft forced to hale out. 


The right-hand [rr left-hand] portion of the picture, 
governed by the moon and fungus, is colder in col- 
oration than the right-hand portion under the control 
of the convolvulus and sun. The convolvulus, ns is 
evident in Nash’s work from the laic twenties and 
early thirties, is the flower which symbolizes the 
possibility of eternal life after death: its position, 
next to the fungus, hints at a direct correlation be- 
tween the world of death and the world of eternity. 


The austerity of these equations is reinforced 
by their coming immediately after Nash's own 
vivid description of his large war-commission, 
"The Battle of Germany” (1944, Imperini War 
Museum), a picture whose symbolic theme 


Purpose in the picturesque 


John Dixon Hunt 


ANN DERMINGHAM 

Landscape and Ideology: The English rustic 
Iradition, 1740— 1860 
ISSpp.Tbames and Hudson. £25. 

0500234817 


As its title and introduction make clear, this 
book wears the badge of "new art history" 
upon iis sleeve. Yet its approach (much “in- 
scribing”, semiotics, Althusser, and the re- 
quired sprinkling of neologisms) works to 
disguise or “marginalize" Ann Bermingham’s 
substantial contributions to current debates 
about landscape painting. She studies the 
representation of rural life from conversation 
pieces by Mercier; Devis and Zoffany through 
work by Gainsborough and Constable to 
Victorian artists like Brown and Mulready. 
The pages on Constable, together with the 
chapter on picturesque taste which precedes 
them, are the core of the book, providing a 
thoughtful and often crucial addition to current 
ideas on Ihese subjects. 

: Thcr book addresses the “aestheticization of 
ihe English Countryside and the ‘naturalism’ 
of English landscape painting". As with some 
°f her immediate predecessors in the field - 
John Barrell and David Solkin especially- Pro- 
fessor Bermingham makes much of the social 
and political contexts of painting, highlighting, 
for example, Gainsborough’s “implicit" rejec- 
tion of enclosure as a subject-matter. Yet, in 
die chapter on Constable she convincingly.sug- 

• gests BgrrelPs lack of subtlety in invoking as 
fpucH psychological as cultural determinism. 

; She herself depends perhaps too much on the 

idea that paintings imply , or that we must read , 

' the “invisible" in them - for example she 


If Nash’s wits a literary imagination, what 
precisely was the reading that shaped it? King 
tcils us rather little about this (although he has 
some good analyses of the illustrations to Sir 
Thomas Browne), and we learn far more from 
Andrew Canst*y’s 1980 study of the paintings. 
And if Nash’s psychology is so crucial, should 
not the several childhood dreams which the 
artist recalled in such detail in his autobiogra- 
phy be the subject of n closer scrutiny than they 
receive here? Was Nash's intimate association 
with the Surrealists in the 1930s itself (he 
reason why these dreams were given suclt 
prominence in his account, which was drafted 
in these years? Whnt was, indeed, Nash’s re- 
lationship to Surrealism, of which he seems, no 
less than in the case of abstraction, to have 


given us such a domesticated version? King's 
rather narrow concentration on the large issues 
which he assumes to have dominated Nash’s 
ail has the effect, curious in n biography, of 
detaching the artist from his "life". 

Nash's “Englishncss", to take one example, 
of which lie was so conscious and so proud, 
sprang out of sources which were far from 
peculiar to him. The Pre-Raphaelites, the Eng- 
lish spiritunl writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the Romantics, were all enthusiasms 
widely shared at the Slade School, where Nash 
studied briefly between 1910 and 19! 1. It was 
the generation of Henry Lamb, of Stanley 
Spencer, of Carrington and Bomberg, but 
King pusses over this episode in his subject's 
Formative years veTy briskly indeed. He consis- 
tently underratcslhe importance of formulism, 
and in this the literary orientntion of his com- 
mentary sits oddly with the documentation on 
which it is bused, nnd from which it quotes so 
abundantly and so usefully. This is a substan- 
tial and huntlsomcly presented essay, but lov- 
ers of Nash will look forward more eagerly to a 
volume of his correspondence and a collected 
edition of his prose. 


■ 111 uiwmt . iwi — r 

' ■ "fguas that Gainsborough skirts the question 

. ' • ownership of land portrayed, largely be- 


. ; <^use what is explicit in the Andrews double 
. .1 ’ P°rtrait is said to be implicitly evaded in many 

'• ■others.-.' v 


; y 'Painsboropgh’s mediating role in naturaliz- 
\ ‘ . - 8 Softest heticization of.rural life is well indl- 
XffN? jn-ptjitiqular his declension from rural 
; injagefy.f° a fantastic “irrealizing" of couptry- 
. > 8 ‘ri0; an eagerness to bring out its meanings or 
via personificatiort (in children) - a 


Which eventually leaves much of the 

; . ^ itaagety behind, 

r'r; the connections made between 

ilC > ?” u ®^.&rt»wdj , k$ and perceptions of the 
f. v.i v ’ POufttrvsIH*. n 7 m» MnuinnHA thf> kocirI and 


^^“RaLaspcctp of the pictutesque receive a 
' Rs- nostalgia for aft .old 
its 


celebration of an irregular, pre-enclosed land- 
scape; yet its appeal to taste, its distancing of 
the spectator nnd the beautifying of rural 
poverty also suggest that at a "deeper level the 
picturesque endorsed the results of agricultural 
industrialization" even while it muted the 
problems caused by enclosures. . 

The book's logical climax, ns well as its cen- 
tre, is Constable and his way of coping with 
rural imagery (as with Gainsborough, this is 
tackled by concentrating upon his artistic de- 
velopmenl). Bermingham emphasizes the 
psychological inodes of production, the map- 
ping of self by a constantly evolving visual reas- 
sessment of Constable's relationships with his 
father, his family and the Stour valley. Not just 
the sketchbooks, which Leslie said were a “his- 
tory of his affections”, but now Ihe whole 
painted oeuvre is read as a narrative of his 
resistance and attraction to that “patria". 

I am not persuaded that the general percep- 
tions of the book ("In short, the rustic land- 
scape erases its idealizing signs by naturalizing 
them and allows what is erased to stand as an 
informing presence") are always in a coherent 
relation to local analyses. There are, indeed, 
some moments when argument gets distorted 
by over-concision and the work of persuasion 
falls to ”clearly”s, “thereby"s and other inert 
link words, or when the need to establish, say, 
extravagance in mid-eighteenth-century gar- 
dens enforces some tendentious selection of 
evidence. And there are times when the strik- 
■ ing and acceptable force of such an insight as 
that ’.‘by conflating nature with the fashionable 
taste of a new social order" the landscape gar- 
den "redefined nature in terms or this order”, 
begs too tnahy questions of detailed evidence; 
indeed, the conversation piece seems to be 
used too often to speak for landscape garden 

design and use. •• , . 

Bermingham begins by saying that her book 
was written to explain why landscape pnlnting 
should have been so dominant at a certain 
historical moment, priding hersolf upoiv the 
eclecticism of her approach (which includes n 
useful detour to handbooks of gesture in com- 
nienting upon stance In conversation pictures). 
A similar uitn and method also determined 
Modern Painters ■. where Ru?kln focused upon 
Turner. Professor Bermingham ignores 
Turner, because his work falls outside her 
category of the “rustic”. The limitation is per- 
haps artificial. Her,. coda is a rushed trip 
through Victorian rural imagery - full of apet> 
cits which she Has notdeveloped abstained - 
and she might well havechosen to ask how, like 

' Constable, Turner annexed, rural imagery in 

his productiopdf meanibg.in landscape; paint- 


Correspondence 

Thirty years’ friendship, bricflettecs latterly, 
mostly on matters ornithologi cut, 
so it’s an automatic mental 
tic to compose ns I do this evening 

Very good views o/ Bute a lagopus , 
dark carpal patches, dark tips to primaries 
terminal broad dark band to white tail- 
do you remember that one we saw in . . . ? 
then to recall that to doso is nuts. To you Marie, therefore, 
(since it’s pathetic and mad to address oneself to the dead) 

l re-address these notes on the raptor [even though, really, 
it’s not yourself but your son with whom 1 still correspond] . 

PETER READING 
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Reclusive revolutionary 
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Wilfrid Mcllers 

KONA 1 1> SMITH 
Alknn 

Volume Two: The music 
277pp. Kuhn and Avc rill. £14.95. 

1)800801709 

As a musical prodigy’ :il the Paris Conserva- 
toire Charles Valentin Mnrhangc ("dil Alkan") 
won first prize for salffge at the age of seven, 
first prize for piano tit the age of ten, and first 
prize for harmony at thirteen. While still in his 
teens he was recognized sis one of the supreme 
piano virtuosi of his lime - the only one, in- 
deed, whom Liszt confessed to being scared of. 
At the onset of what could have been legen- 
dary fame, however, Alkan withdrew from 
public life. Though he continued to compose 
prolificiiHy for his instrument music daunting 
alike in technical difficulty and imaginative rc- 
barhativeness, his her me deism riot surprisingly 
led to neglect. Hut then and later he did not 
luck disciples and acolytes: l.is/t found in him a 
genius akin to his own. if tougher and pricklier: 
Hcclio/ would probably have agreed with von 
Ehilnw’s assessment of Alkan as “the Merlin/ oT 
the piano", l.ater, Busoni ami his pupil Petri 
promoted Aiken's cause in the most effective 
way - by playing his music; while the eccentri- 
cally formidable van Dicrcn and Sorahji cham- 
pioned him as u technically nnd intellectually 
dazzling outsider congenial to their abstruse 
minds and luxuriant Imaginations. Today, 
Alkan's main advocates are the pianists 
Raymond l.ewenthal and Ronald Smith, both 
of whom have (he necessury prodigious tech- 
nique, allied to the equally necessary intellec- 
tual stamina and emotional adventurousness. 
They have kept Aik an ’s flag v igorously wav- 
ing, abetted by the composer- pianist Roger 
Smalley, and n few more professional 
.academics such as Hugh Macdonald and the 
present reviewer. 

On the whole, however, the academic 
fraternity has treated Afkan with a frosty dis- 
dain spawned of fear and ignorance. Familiar- 
ity with the music is now inducing a thaw, for 
the work is substantially recorded, if still inade- 
quately available in published score. We must 
hope that the flourishing Alkan Society will 
promote a complete, authoritative edition. 
Meanwhile, Ronald Smith has beaten „ 
Raymond Lewenlhul to the post by completing • 
hh book bn Alkan, the first' biographical 
volume of which cable out <ur|ong ago as 1976, 

It tackled the enigma of the composer's life, 
wherein he was; metamorphosed from 
Morhange into - the legendarily reclusive 
Alkan. Since the composer's psychological 
abnormalities are interesting mostly for their 
bearing on the. music, it is regrettable that the 
second volume has been so long delayed. Even 
so, it i&enthugastteaUy to be welcomed, for it is 
well written, well produced and, with the help 
of nearly 300 mule type examples, offers tech- 
nical analysis of the: kind that promotes ex-] 
perienrial understanding; Arid it is cheap qt the ' 
price,.' ■ V. f ; ■ ;. 

Ronald Smith discusses Alkan's oeuvre by- 
category rather than chronology; arid doesn't 1 
evade the problems. created by Aiken's being', 
musically as welt its psychologically enigmatic, ' 
He composed, with immense fecundity, nnd 
sump of his music looks, and even sounds, 
banal, AU of It, however, 1 is ringed with suflden 
Maitlcments that make (he scalp prickle: and 
with the major works one accepts Smith's case 
that Afkan - a '‘subversive couscrvai ion wt” «- is 
at once .the most wildly revolutionary nnd the 
nhosc traditional of the great Romantic plaint;, 
composers, for Alkan is ho feather-brained 
keyboard exhibitionist, hut A jxfvrerrollypro- 
feisional composer of formidable skill*, tie isa 
superb contrapuntist In baroque tradition, and 
is an heir to \ Inydn in his classical command of - 
‘symphonic" argument; more directly,! ho! 
shares Beethoven's large-scale, ‘‘morphologic-; 
til” approach to form - as well as his partiality. 
Tor gritty textures and for the gbrupi : punch*- 
line ur sudden reversal. Among his immediate- > 
contemporaries he is closest tri Berlioz, whu, 
aba, “dots coolly the things that are nios/j 
fiery”; it may be the fusion of this aristocratic;. 
French poise with 'Jewish cabbalistic fcrvouij ■ 
thaj define? Alkan ’s unique savour - 
tttiieqUsly wry and visionary, acrid nnd sump-! ■, 


described his own large-scale works as 
''Hubyloniaii", and one could say as much of 
Alkalis (inutile .Snnuie describing ihc four 
ages of man. which he wrote in Iris thirty-fourth 
year, predating the Liszt Sonutn by four ycurs. 
17ic scherzo cotncs first, in D major, followed 
by n vastly intrieute sonata allegro in D sharp 
minor; the third movement is in G major, the 
finale in G .sharp minor, “cxltemcmcnt lent”. 
The implications of this weird key scheme ure 
profoundly explored, as arc the Lisztian meta- 
morphoses of themes lie tween Faust nnd the 
Devil. 'Hie gigantic sonata movement climaxes 
in what Smith calls “exorcism by fugue”, in- 
volving “six purls in invertible counterpoint 
plus three extra voices and three doublings - 
eleven parts in all!" Throughout, the music 
justifies its Hcctliovcninn references to Faust, 
Atlas mid Prometheus, for it exists at a level of 
apocalyptic ini agination - nnd technical con- 
trol - compared with which Liszt seems a 
pygmy. Nor does Alkan necessarily require 
vast dimensions (o achieve such effects, which 
characterize, hardly less tellingly, the later and 
deceptively titled Stmaiine, which lasts a mere 
twenty minutes, nnd is electrical in agility yet 
classically taut in texture - at least until the 
final cataclysm, which Smith likens, in one of 
his precisely revelatory metaphors, to u mass- 
precipitation of lemmings over a cliff. 

A Ik an’s best- know ii work is the immense set 
of Eludes in till the minor keys, by now estab- 
lished as a masterpiece, even within (he con- 
servatory curriculum. They incorporate h Sym- 
phony in four movements in "progressive" 
tonality, declining down the cycle of fifths: 
wherein authentic piano writing sounds con- 
vincingly orchestral . Ihc even vaster thrcc- 
mnvcmenl Concerto fur solo piano nninages to 
differentiate between solo and tutti, and even 
illusorily to suggest their interlacing. Smith de- 
monstrates (hut what is most remarkable about 
these literally breath-taking works is not (he 
originality of the conception, but the irresisti- 
ble mo niciiln m with which the material Is de- 
ployed over vast spans - especially in the first 
movement of the Concerto. They demand 
more or the listener, as well as the performer, 
than docs Ihc dazzling variation-set, Le Feslin 
d'Esope , with which Aik an’s Opus39cnds; yet 


Hint immediately “effective” work proves, 
especially in the context of the complete set, to 
have its own tragic monumentality, for its veer- 
ings and (lickings between crazy comedy and 
fearful frenzy climax in a coda which Alkan 
justly labels “granitic”. Perhaps these almost 
surreal oscillations of mood and manner are 
related to (he imperial glamour of the Parisian 
world outside (he recluse's study; that royal 
fanfares should be metrically (and hilariously) 
punctured by barking dogs anticipates 
Mahler's parodies of militarism. 

But Ihc great Eludes are fairly well known; 
Ihc most useful part of Smith's book may be his 
charting of paths through the jungle of short 
pieces, some of which don't claim to do more 
than clmrni, though many are fraught, lyric- 
ally, harmonically and of course pianist ically, 
with Alkali's necromancy. They may be strik- 
ingly prophetic of liar Irik, whose famous 
Allegro Barbara is both less barbarous and less 
disciplined than Alkan’s Lydian mode piece 
with the same title; of Faurd, in the modal 
linearity and dreamy figurations of the 
Barcarolles and Nocturnes', of Debussy, in the 
sensuously static harmonies of f.cs Soupin', of 
Prokofiev, in the metallic, march-likc Mtirchen 
of the Trois /' elites haniaisies, which arc fantas- 
tic certainly, hut rigorously controlled nnd not 
at all petitex-, of Mahler and Shostakovich in the 
sinister nightmare of a small tone-poem like Lc 
Tambour bat aux champs', of Ives or Henry 
Cowell in the savage-ludicrous (one clusters of 
Lcs Diublatins (which Alkan possibly adapted 
rruin Scarlatti's "Spanish'* nceiacca turns). The 
“futurism” of these pieces is indeed remark- 
able; yet what, really, do they anticipate but 
themselves? They are “news that stays news’* - 
most of all the wondrous Chanson de la folic ait 
hurt l tie la liter, wherein (lie mad woman wails 
her disconsolate folk-like lament high in sopra- 
no register, while the ocean sighs surlily in the 
bottom range of (he keyboard. 

■ Smith's comments on these pieces arc un- 
erringly perspicacious, (lie more so because lie 
is not uncritical. When he finds u piece tire- 
some even in its adventurousness, he is not 
afraid to say so; occasionally he even admits 
that a possibly panxllstic “banal” piece may be 
simply banal. With Alkan, it is difficult to be 


Return of the native 


April FitzLyon 

HARLOW ROBINSON 
Sergei Prokofiev 
573pp. Hd!e. £22.95. 
0709030495 


Prokofiev was not, apparently, a particularly 
congenial or forthcoming man. “One could see 
Prokofiev a thousand times without estab- 
lishing any profound connection with him", 
Jjaid Stravinsky. He was arrogant, self-centred, 
dude, “full of splinters”, and not particularly 
cultivated. Music - his own caqie before 
everything else, including his family; his only 
,ai Wi interests were cheSs and making lists. On 
the face of f(, ho 'unpromising subject for a 
biographer; yet, because his life spanned three 
worlds - pre-revolution ary Russia (he was 
bom in 1891); America and Europe in the 
192U&tifi(1 30s; nnd the Soviet (Union from 1935 
■ to his death in 1953 - li makes' fascinating read- 
ing. In addition, Prokofiev's motive* and ac- 
tions still remain rather enigmatic, and are 
therefore intriguing. 

It is, perhaps, because Prokofiev was Such a 
precarious and prolific, composer trial his 
OCMV/c w so uneven, ranging from some works 
of great 'originality and brilliance^ others of 
the utmost banality. The enfaruterribleoi the 
. 1920$. wlu» rimy cd on controversy, worked 
with Diugliitcv, and tfcridcd long bnllcljj jn the 
.^lyleofTchtiikiiVsky. ev'entualiy ounjc to Write 
pnO hiraiR^It r f 9*5 j- ’choice of 

items’ wife : eclectic; |t Thcluded, eigHteenth- 
century writers sucb as OD^ anq $lierii|4n; 
Russia# paries: Dostoevsky and To|jtDy;ibe 
SyniboHsts.Balmijril and UryusoviMatx, En- 
gels; {Hid Stalin; and ^ nqmbqrojFSovicthacks. 
It fs, of course, 

under Stnlin the choice pftexi* W fiquiedV 

ilhosk atoarilahle fQ ibt autfibrili&lrj&UtTt 


would be simplistic to assume that Prokofiev 
found such texts totally uninspiring. 

The question of why Prokofiev decided to 
return to the Soviet Union has been much de- 
bated, and is centra) to his biography. Stravin- 
sky considered that derision to be “a sacrifice 
to the bitch goddess”. The facts, as presented 
in this biography, don't contradict that judg- 
ment, although Harlow Robinson, more char- 
itably, attributes the decision to “Russian- 
mindedness”. Prokofiev was certainly home- 
sick; but (here were more important considera- 
tions. Totally apolitical - he managed to ignore 
both the 1914 war and the 1917 revolution - 
and ever with an eye to the main chance, he 
had left Russia in 1918 because the limes 
seemed unpropitious for concerts; he therefore 
decided to try his luck as pianist and composer 
in the United States. Lunacharsky facilitated 

• his departure. Thus, he was never a real re-' 

• fugec. He always remained hi contact with 
frierids and with the Soviet authorities; his 
music, popular in the Soviet Union before he 
left, continued to be performed thore and 
appreciated. He received {several invitations to 
return and. although he did dot make the final 
break vrfth the West until 1935, during his first 
triumphal return in 1927 he apparently asked 
for, and received, a Soviet passport. By the 
mid- 1930s hii suc^s jn Europe was not as • 

; great as he had hoped, and the possibilities in 

■ the Soviet Union seeiiied more promising.' He 
was probably right to gpfaniiej h* .would hard- 
ly have round collaborators of the calibre of 
Meycrhold and Eiscnstem . w HoUywodd dr 

■ Paris a| lbattime. arid ptobably. lacked the - 
staijalnq for tbe uncertainties of reKigeo life. It 
seems, lod.iMt apart froth fai^Tebeliidu^ &hts : 

- . flt ihf Si Pl’fi'nhlnrf /’niVujmnlil 




sure; and in the last phase of his life another 
problem intrudes since Alkan, as his hermeti- 
cism increased, relinquished the grandiose 
grand in favour of an instrument virtually obso- 
lete - Erard's pedal-piano. Smith hazards that 
the compositions Alkan wrote for this instru- 
ment contain “some of the profoundest music" 
for the medium since Bach; and adds that "if 
such a claim should strike the reader as wildly 
improbable and wilfully irresponsible . . . | 
can only say to my organ colleagues Search and 
ye shall find”. From all I know of Alkan's 
music and Smith’s integrity F go along with 
that, and hope that the Alkan Society may find 
funds to salvage the music, even if only in 
compromising versions for piano or organ. 

Smith’s epilogue is a masterly summary 
which indicates how Alkan’s ambiguities make 
sense in relation to the “pluralistic’’ society he 
lived in but was not of. At once aloof and fierily 
passionate, Alkan will never be a member of 
the Establishment, though Ronald Smith has 
demonstrated that he cannot again be dis- 
lodged from his established position as (in 
Busoni's phrase) "one of the five greatest wri- 
ters for the piano since Beethoven”. He also 
composed an aborted symphony nnd a little 
chamber music, including a magnificent 
Grande Sonate de Concert for cello and (dia- 
bolically virtuosic) piano, the adagio of which- 
a sublimely strange meditation on a passage 
from the Book of Micah - seems to me one of 
the greatest, not merely most extraordinary, 
movements in nineteenth-century chamber 
music. Alongside such n tragic fresco wc find a 
mordant Jen d'esprit like the Marcia funeb/e 
sulla morte d'un papagallo, brilliantly scored 
for four voices, three oboes and bassoon: 
music that looks parodistic but sounds, with in 
squawks and wails embraced within the most 
ingenious chromatic counterpoint, frightening 
as well as funny. Clearly this music came from 
(he same “obsessional” mind (Smith's word) 
that created the adagio of the Cello Sonata and 
the more cabbalistic of the pieces for the pednl- 
piano. This reminds us that Alkan's life and 
death are themselves a cnt's-cradle of tragedy 
and farce; he was killed by pulling a bookcase 
on top of his then frail body, while stretching to 
reach the Talmud, bible of Hasidic occult lore. 


Meyerhold, Eisenstein, or even the Soviet 
state. It fs also fair to say that, although some of 
his music was condemned in the Soviet Union 
and he was viciously attacked by Zhdonov in 
1948, he always enjoyed a privileged position 
there, despite his arrogant behaviour and fore- 
ign connections. Some of his works were al- 
ways performed; he received several Stalin 
prizes; and he was always materially secure. 
His Spanish wife was arrested, but he was not- 
Operatic success - always the summit of 
Russian composers' ambitions - tended to 
elude him during his lifetime, sometimes for 
political reasons, and sometimes just from 
bad luck. 

In this well-written, scholarly, and very de- 
tailed book (first published in the United 
States in 1986), Harlow Robinson, professor of 
Slavic Languages and Literature at the State 
University of New York, rightly stresses lliat 
political biasof one sort or another has bedevil- 
led discussion of Prokofiev, and he sets out ip 
be as objective as possible. He largely suc- 
ceeds, although he does handle some un- 
pleasant questions with kid gloves. For exam- 
ple, to describe the Cpliectlvizatioq , ns a resuli 
of which some 15 million died, ‘as, the ^(en- 
forced) modernization of farm life" is some- 
thing of a euphemism. The text which Pf°‘ 
kbfiev set on this subject was even more euphe- 
mistic: “And now my spacious land is clolneo 
in flowers, I have been ploughing up thp earth 
In the wide fields with tractors.” However, 
:■ despite some cautiousness, and a tendency to 
assume that the reader hits no knowledge what-, 
ever of recent European history or culture - 
’which mAy, unfortunately; be true, but some- 
>•- rirfios produces a tolcj-to-the-children effect ~ 
i RbSirison has written an Informative, reason- 
ably fair, and useful book. ,lt (Jbntains sopw 
new material; the (noh-trichniral) dqscripuP^ 
’ bfjhe worksare inevitably subiectiye. but are 
' "'Coriclsb and cleqr for' the geherid rerider; W 
^roMs an ex,celie)it jntjex- ;■> 
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Shades of the prison-house 


ib 

l,i 


Car ol Rumens 

TONI MORRISON 
Beloved 

275pp. Chatto and Windus. £1 1 .95. 
07U1I 3060 1 


Toni Morrison’s fifth novel, a vividly uncon- 
ventional family saga, is set in Ohio in the 
mid- 1880s. By that time, slavery had been shat- 
tered by the Civil War, the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation and the succeeding constitutional 
amendments, though daily reality for the freed 
slaves continued to be a matter of perpetual 
struggle, not only with segregation and its 
attendant insults, but the curse of memory. 
Morrison's heroine, Sethe, is literally haunted 
-by the baby daughter she killed in a gesture of 
terrible mercy when threatened with recapture 
after her escape. Though robbed of friends by 
the poltergeist, she is living in the survivor's 
state of stunned calm until one of her fellow 
slaves from Kentucky turns up on her doorstep 
after eighteen years. Paul D. Garner, with his 
special quality of empathy, is “the kind of a 
man who could walk into a house and make the 


women cry". In the first few hours of his visit he 
rids Sethe's house of the poltergeist, makes 
love to Sethe, and hugely antagonizes her teen- 
age daughter Denver, not only hy his interest 
in her mother but because the poltergeist was 
her one companion. The ghost, however, loses 
little time in effecting a more solid manifesta- 
tion, as a young woman runaway whom Sethe 
shelters, and by whom she conies to be domin- 
ated. She gives up her job to be with Beloved, 
and, while the ghost girl thrives, she and Den- 
ver are reduced to near-starvation. It is only 
when Denver dates to come out of her isolation 
and invoke the help of the rest of the black 
community that Beloved can be sent buck to 
her grave and Sethe and Paul D. reunited. 

Interwoven with this rather obviously sym- 
bolic story, and enriching it, is an account of 
the past lives of Sethe, Paul D., the anarchic 
Sixo and the other slaves who worked on the 
farm called “Sweet Home". Morrison in- 
creases our sense of the outrage of slavery by 
describing the system, initially, not at its most 
bruin) but at its most enlightened. Mr Gurner 
wants his slaves to be men, not “boys”; he 
encourages them to use their initiative, edu- 
cate themselves, carry a gun. Sethe has the 
astonishing luck of six years’ married life with 


the futher of her children, "n blessing she was 
reckless enough to lake for granted, lean on. as 
though Sweet Home really was one". The false 
idyll ends decisively when Garner dies and is 
replaced by the pedantic “ Schoolteacher", a 
cruel Mengcle-likc figure whose racism wears 
the trappings of ersatz science. 

Toni Morrison can describe physical horror 
in nn oddly delicate way that nevertheless 
makes the reader’s nerve-endings jump; her 
metaphorical devices have an intensifying 
rather than distancing effect. Sethe, pregnant, 
is beaten with a cowhide; she escapes and 
while on the run is tended by a white girl, 
Amy, who describes the wound on her back 
as follows: 

It’s a tree, Lu. A chokcchcrry tree. Sec. here's Hie 
trunk - it's red and split wide open, full of sap, and 
ibis here's the parting for the brandies. You got u 
mighty lot of branches. Leaves loo. look like, and 
dern if these ain’t blossoms. Tiny little cherry blos- 
soms, just us white. Your buck got a whale tree on it. 
In bloom. 

The well-worn metaphor of the tree-cross is 
thus brilliantly revitalized. 

The story of the reincarnated Beloved takes 
up too much space in the narrative for it to be u 
mere symbolic embellishment: at times, and 


In the army of the knowing 


Christopher Hitchens 

JOHN GREGORY DUNNE 
The Red White and Blue 
475pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £11.95. 
029779151 6 

In one of the earlier chapters of The Red White 
and Blue, American Presidential philandering 
is described as being much discussed among 
"the army of the knowing”. The phrase is a nice 
one. It might encompass almost all of the 
actors here, including the narrator. Jack 
Broderick, who takes that army as his target 
and his context. Many of the cohorts of the 
wised-up are scheduled to keep appointments 
Wlh sticky ends in this enjoyably amoral novel, 
but the innocent and the unwary just never 
stand a chance. 

The book’s themes are set out by accident 
just towards the close. They are “double mur- 
der . . . the Broderick billions. . . .Violence 
in America. Vietnam. Radical politics and the 
failure of same. . . the Hollywood angle." 
When I say that portions of it put me in mind of 
Anthony Burgess's Earthly Powers, I mean no 
disrespect. At different times we are Inten- 
tionally reminded of Faye Dunaway in Net- 
work, Joan Didion in Salvador, Michael Herr 
in Despatches, the real life and death of the late 
Bay Area attorney Fay Stender, and the more 
tynical sketches of Tom Wolfe. John Gregory 
Dunne, in other words, shifts gear and rhythm 
• v ery hectically in order to provide new per- 
spectives on the sacred and the profane in 
: America, tike Burgess in Earthly Rowers, he 
delights in the arresting opening; . 

That I appeared satisfied was the worst of my sins In 
my father’s eyes. Not marrying Leah, not my “Jew 
wife". He liked Leah, and she liked him, nt least well 
enough to sleep with him. 

‘ You are supposed to read on for a second 
before saying \yhaaat? Against the backdrop of 
P°3t-1960s disillusionment, our, guide Jack 
Broderick is as unsparing about his family as he 
jj'about everyone else he encounters. To be 
. , l 'Otherwl$e_would be to be vulnerable; a sap or 
. hn idealist; Or it would be to resemble his 
:. ■; brother “Bro”, the ostensibly “compnssion- 
ate", but worldjy priest (necessarily called 
: Ahgustlne) who lives the most high-risk inter- 
.. ' preiation of the Pascalian wager, and finishes 
■ . V P by losipg both ends of it. The thread of the 
: ' ’ , 8l ory is, the iove of all th£ Broderick men for 
. i Leah. "... ■ V"; , .. • 

1 book is awash with frauds, all very well 
^bght.!niere^ ^aremovieland frauds, Wasp in g- 
/ . frriuds, radical frauds (u-pqftial exemption 
! : ‘;;;!- a ls - re % who has heir appealing authentic 
siiid militriryancl diplomatic frauds. There 
itg onlyfpne, ahhypdcritical man - thp refold 
bastard Mra is patriarch to (he Brodericks. 

- disgustingly. Arid one. un- 

, - wpmam a crusading nun with a : 

^ . i She ends up , 

r., % ; ! ^Mtifated, ririd- s^bniized. -Thesje „atid ptlier , 


fates are recorded with a very apt, very well- 
tuned car for American vulgar speech: "The 
recruiting sergeant, he says to ine. ’Well, three 
more years is what you’re going to have to do, 
soft-on, you want to chicken out?”’ or 

These were men who called women “gals” and each 
other loo often by their first names in ihc manner of 
people who really did not know each other too well 
(“How’s the writing game. Jack, keeping you busy is 
it Jack, you know the vice-president, don't you 
Jack. . . .“I 

At another point. Jack Broderick speaks of 
persons who have “room temperature IQs”; an 
insult for which one predicts a big future. Peo- 
ple in this novel do their best when They are 
putting others down. All else is the glad-hand- 
ing, orthodontic smile that congeals (if it waits 
that long) as the victim-to-be is turning away. 
Don’t get called a loser, in the United States or 
in these pages. It can be terminal. When one of 
the characters - a ghastly film mogul - turns all 
sentimental and considerate for a few pages 
towards the end, the effect is like a blow in the 
face. 

The special sign of the book's hard-nosed 


character is its vernacular concerning race. Ev- 
ery black and brown character is either a crook 
or a dolt, most of the Jews are shysters, and 
most WASP and white ethnic characters ex- 
press themselves emphatically and habitually 
as if this was the most you could expect. Dunne 
is true to life here, because the voluntary ban 
on such attitudes has lately become frayed 
almost to tatters, but sometimes the sheer rel- 
ish and pungency made me uneasy. It takes all 
the skill of the narrator, who is n pleasant 
self-mocking soul (with "a small talent for 
irony, irony being the vehicle by which the 
essentially second-rate arrive at some kind of 
superiority") to defuse soqie of these conversa- 
tions. And he has to flee to Europe, refuge of 
the small-time ironist, in the end. Dunne, I 
suspect, enjoys the American spectacle far too 
much to admire his own Candida's choice of 
exile. He gets a hangout of the swinish money- 
man, the philistine president, the ambassador 
truckling to the loathsome dictator, the killer 
turned "sincere" candidate turned killer. H/s 
fiction is a hearty antidote to those who com- 
plain that the United States is becoming bland 
and uniform. 


especially in the hook's final pages, it seems 
that the girl speaks for all “the disremenihered 
and unaccounted for”. Yet. despite Morrison's 
descriptive verve and exactness, the travails of 
a ghost cannot be made to resonate in quite the 
same way us those of a living woman or child. 
In a bold but unsuccessful ploy, Morrison lets 
Beloved take over the narrative at one point; 
while there is horror in her description of her 
escape from the grave - the hold of a slave-ship 
seems (leeringly invoked - (he detail remains 
too vague for it to have as powerful an effect ns 
(hose harrnwingly physical journeys under- 
taken by the flesh-and-bloud characters else- 
where in the novel. 

As a family saga, Beloved is somewhat lop- 
sided nnd suffers from gaps. The render is left 
with several unanswered questions: whal lias 
happened to Scthe's sons, Howard and Bugler, 
who. though frequently invoked, do not 
appear on stage? What will happen to Denver, 
whose new life is beginning as the novel ends? 
In a Guardian interview recently, Morrison 
spoke of her reluctance to end the story, and it 
certainly seems that there is more to be told. It 
may well he dint Beloved's story will turn out 
to be the painful, moving but relatively minor 
part of a much larger narrative. 

Unfamiliar 
and fatal 


The internal feminine 


Jason Wilson 

MANUELPUIG 
Pubis Angelical 
Translated by Elena Brunet 
236pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 149278 

Admirers of Manuel Puig's fiction are familiar 
with novels in which the voices of his characters 
predominate through long dialogues, diary en- 
tries and arch fantasies. Puig has an acute ear 
for Argentine slang and is a master at exposing 
sexual frustration in women under the sway of 
machismo. His latest novel to appear in Eng- 
lish translation. Pubis Angelical (published ori- 
' glnally in 1979), does not disnppoint expecta- 
tions. Ana, the central female character, lies in 
a clinic in Mexico recuperating from tumor 
surgery, unsure of her future. Longthy con- 
versations with a Mexican feminist friend and a 
left-wing Peronist ex-lover, together with diary 
jottings, M us vividly into middle-class 
Argentina in the' 1970$: a feverish life of Lacan 
seminars, revolutionary Peronism, military 
repression and illusions of change. . 

. Cleverly folded into Aiia> hitter experi- 
ences are alternative stories thm might be sick- 
bed hallucinatory fantasies: first about Hmiy 
Lamarr! an angelic beauty constantly betrayed 
by men, and then about W218. living some 
lime in a cataclysmic fu|ure (perhaps a Mon- 
toriero utopia), Who is equally beautiful nnd 
also betrayed by manipulative men. All three 
• women seek an ideal male, reject their daugh- 
terSj.fenrageingVpd end upbetrayed. Through 


Ana’s contradictions and confessions we sur- 
vey, loo, a gamut of Argentine males: a sexy 
executive first husband who wants a doll and 
hostess; a musical. Catholic reactionary, verg- 
ing on impotence; and a left-wing Peronist 
lawyer - all representative of "the beautiful 
internal world of men”. Ana, who once be- 
lieved in love, is “typically” feminine, still 
seeking her perfect, superior man and a rela- 
tionship of complete understanding. But fan- 
tasy no longer provides an escape and sexual 
attraction complicates her ideals; she ends up 
willing to accept her mother and daughter. 

Puig is both ruthless and touching in his pre- 
sentation of Ana’s muddled but sincere life; 
and if he is sometimes too camp, he can also be 
very funny. His huriiour works because he, re- 
fuses to settle for any single definition of 
woman; Ana is all feeling nnd intuition 
(opposed to the rational sterilities of the men) . 
uttering sudden truths In the midst of banalities 
-although she is also calculating, and unfeeling 
about her daughter. 

Elena Brunei’s translation works to good 
effect in the slangy dialogues and dinry entries, 
though it does not convey some of the comic 
differences between Mexican und Argentine 
Spanish. The parallel stories do not read so 
well; what is stylized and witty in the original 
becomes stilted and latjnate. now und then 
lapsing into nonsense (ojo <le bttey is not bull’s 
eye; cqmeddr not commissary: g ambeta not 
Stutter-steps). But despite these minor ble- 
mishes. Pubis Angelical confirms Manuel 
Ppig’s skill in an already established terrain, 
scrutinizing both the banality and pathos of his 
cpnipatriots. 


Linda Taylor 

RACHEL INGALLS 
The End of Tragedy 
184pp. Faber. £10.95. 

(1571 14B4Q9 

“All I know”, says Mamie, in the title story of 
this collection, "is what wc used to say in the 
profession: comedy ends in marriage, tragedy 
ends in death.” Mamie bought herself a com- 
edyJtragedy mask charm which her none too 
trustworthy lover, Carter, deliberately broke 
in order to throw nwuy the tragedy half. It’s u 
false move on Carter's part, since he’s one of 
the ones who is going to die, but it draws atten- 
tion, like Mamie's statement above, to the in- 
extricable mix of comic and potentially tragic 
elements in ail four of the long short stories 
that comprise The End of Tragedy, 

All the stories end in deaths of one kind or 
another, but the intention is more blackly com- 
ic thBn tragic. Failures or dissidents, the char- 
acters are easy to lure into an unfamiliar situa- 
tion : one in which t hey may be conned, ha ve no 
basis from which to know whether or not the 
new people around them arc genuine, are be- 
set by suspicions, and become tangled in their 
own confusions. It’s at this point that macabre 
destruction becomes imminent. 

So it is that Liz and Jim (“Friends in the 
Country") get trapped in their car in ihe fog by 
thousands of scrambling, mating toads; that 
Dolly and Auto (two life-sized programmed 
dolls in "In the Act”), locked in Just, are bat- 
tered to "death” by humans responsible for 
them; that Axel, a failed painter ("An Artist's 
Life"), experiences his vision of pattern at the 
point when he collapses Consumptively in the 
snow; or, in a reversal of fortunes, that Mamie 
trips up her would-be assassin so that he fulls 
into the abyss. There is a sense throughout that 
the characters have been made for one kind of 
role in life and precipitated into another. Dolly 
nnd Auto, wonderfully ingenious mannequins, 
are archetypalr.their original role was simple - 
to please, mollify, seduce, stimulate - but they 
find' themselves, the object of real human 
jealousies, arc "killed" fur being unfaithful. 

• Ingalls’s stories arc full of amusing mock- 
Gothic variations (shades of Hammer horror 
arid Norihanger A bbey). But their framework 
tends to be flimsy: the reader is confused by 
implausible connections between characters 
and events, and any serious themes- about the 
gullible abroad In their own fancies and in the 
: more sophisticated unpleasantness of those 
around them, for example - are disappointing- 
ly diminished. The eye-catching chills make jus 
Tend on too fast when it would be more reward- 
- ing to mull over details of motivation, man- 
ipulation and downright treachery. 
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Getting her to 

Anne Duchenc 

AMC'KT ffOMAK El ,] .IS 
The Clothes in the Word robe 
140pp. Duckworth. £9.95. 

H 71562 IMFXI 

Frederic Kapluic) in a recent radio review 
referred to John Updike as "u metaphysical 
flirC'. and it is a description one could grateful- 
ly extend to a number of present-day novelists, 
including Alice Thomas Ellis. The clothes in 
the wardrobe in the title of her sixth novel arc 
sometimes symbolic - parly-going attitudes, 
dusty memories. worn-out selves - hut specif L- 
cully they refer to the three hahits or a nun. one 
to wear, one in the wash, ami one in the cup- 
board. And all. at any moment, equally “bles- 
sed. secure and unobtrusive". 

The essential story here is about a girl who 
wants to become a nun. So strong, though, is 
the seductive pull of comic nnd painful realism 
- in detail, in dialogue - that one may scarcely 
rei ne inlw r it as such. Chiefly, one will recall, it 
is about a girl on rite point of acquiescing 
numbly in marriage • that “coin lunation of 
contract and concupiscence" - to a crass solici- 
tor who lives next door in f fume Counties coin- 


a nunnery 

fort ami is old enough (o he her father; and 
how, from this fate of hopelessness, worse than 
death, she is rescued at the very lust moment by 
the naughtiest of her mother’s schoolfriends, 
Lili. the only character in (lie book who emits 
;my ivurnill). 

I.ili has red hair and most of the convent ion- 
id wayward uttrihutes of the femme fatale. She 
is always amusing, often very funny indeed, 
lull also wiser than most of the people round 
her, and sadder, though her own despair is 
strictly disciplined, and runs into well-drilled 
grooves of cigarettes ami drink and sex - tem- 
pered, as it were, to the shorn ram. She there- 
fore hears what Margaret, the young narrator, 
is trying to say, and changes Margaret's fate, in 
(he Last two pages, by an net of acutely timed, 
benevolent mischief. 

“It was a strange kind of martyrdom”, Mar- 
garet muses. “She had offered not so much a 
sacrifice as a gift." Not a martyrdom ul all, in 
fact- Uli's course would continue irrepressibly 
- but the gifl of freedom allows Margaret to be, 
apparently, recalling these incidents in the con- 
vent in Egypt to which she aspired, where the 
mins plant lilies “in memory of Our Lady who 
sojourned in Egypt for some time". (Margaret 
often uses slightly obtrusive words like "so- 
journ” when she touches on religious matters. 


and is occasionally rather gnomic in her mis- 
ery; “I seldom speak now. There is no need for 
speech. Perhaps there never was.") 

Egypt is where Margaret’s mother, whose 
husband (possibly not a Catholic?) has left her 
for a younger wife, was at school with Lili, and 
another girl, French, who married “a Pasha". 
Margaret, when the story opens, is recovering, 
or failing to recover, after six months out there, 
and a brief, intense encounter with the Pasha’s 
son, which ended rather grucsomely, though it 
would have ended anyway. This reinforces her 
repudiation of carnality. 

Lili, anywuy - invited with her husband for 
the wedding, but seemingly a house-guest for 
weeks and weeks beforehand - takes the centre 
of the stage, whenever she is on it. Margaret, 
though she knows self-pity is n “wearisome 
emotion”, is a pallid shade, longing for death, 
“but I had been too well brought up to snatch at 
death without being invited. It was not there 
for the asking but had to be deserved or - 
sometimes - offered as a gift." 

God knows his place, and stays in the back- 
ground, modestly, like the view through u win- 
dow, or even rather like a piece of furniture, 
and without encumbering capitals - “I had 
been drinking too much again", Margaret re- 
cords at one point. “God was at the other end 


of the room, I thought perhaps he was smoking 
and reading. I knew he was there, but I 
couldn't seem him and I thought he was un- 
aware of me." 

The little story is told without the interven- 
tion of chapters, in a cinematic interleaving of 
past and present: numinously formative, cruel 
experiences in Egypt, and high, abrasive social 
comedy in Surrey. It is certainly metaphysical- 
ly rather flirtatious, and one might tease it for 
its Catholic chic - though it is quite refreshing 
to see this reviving after so many years of radi- 
cal chic. It makes only a fairly mild attack on 
male chauvinism and only a modest celebra- 
tion of the goodness of God; but readers pre- 
pared to acknowledge them will find both 
truthful. And it is always ruthless and painfully 
comic in its English passages. If one concedes 
the slightly romanticized view of religion, no- 
thing mars the perception or the justness of 
language we have come to expect from this 
author. By now we mostly know and respect 
her pseudonym, and she does allow, here, a 
dust-jacket photograph of herself, rather 
minatory and elegant in black, with a single 
phrase beneath, from a Sunday Times encom- 
ium: “an entirely distinctive voice”. Not, 
perhaps, as singular as all that; but unerringly 
shrewd, fastidious and witty. 


Shome street of shame 
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J. K. L. Walker 

JANKKI.LI.S'ON 

Another Little Drink 

217pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10.95. 

114* MMBV 

With her first novel, A Finr Excess, Jane Elli- 
son earned a reputation as an amusingly ucid 
observer of the London literary world /lp 
Another l ittle Drink she offer's ,1 companion • 
piece on metropolitan journalism, viewed un- 
surprisingly as a sump of cant, venality and 
cynicism, its victims monsters in their own way 
of hypocrisy and egotism. Ellison's satire is 
directed particularly at the top end of the 
trade . embodied in a fictitious weekly, the 
Commentator, and its pompous young editor. 
Alexander Brayne. (Fortnightly lunches, held 
in its Bloomsbury offices, arc (he setting for 
prcciuus crusades to save red telephone kiosks 


nnd for the paper's youngish, Oxfam-clad 
contributors’ schoolboy isli enthusiasm for 
treacle sponge.} Over in Soho, at the Dog and 
Biscuit, assuiied by its foul-mouthed landlord, 
Ciulcn Bone, clusters a loss fastidious group, 
columnists and Tree lances, supported by whis- 
ky and steak pics and a hunger for stories about 
limbless cripples with thirteen wives. 

Into this unsavoury scene Ellison introduces 
the classic device of the innocent observer, 
newly arrived in London.' .Florence, Barge, 
from k well-to-do 'Herefordshire family' who 
have set her up in u Baker Street mansion flat, 
makes a living promoting brand products 
round housing estates and in department 
stores. In the course of one of these expedi- 
tions she encounters Jerry Gude, a middle- 
aged writer relapsed into sloth, drunkenness 
and obscurity from his 1960s celebrity as an 
iconoclastic playwright and hippie spokesman 
and, more popularly, as the first man to have 
said “fuck” on television. (Ellison applies the 
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T. j* Binyon 

Julian scmyonov 
TASS Isauthorized la announce . 
Translated by Charles Buxton 
352pp. Calder. £9.95. 
0714541206 


On the borders or Nagonia, a small African 
state recently liberated from The colonialists 
and how supported by the Russians, lurks a 
: mercenary forte f composed mainly of sadistic 
v ex-Naas) funder (he contra! of the CIA, which, 
i csistedgy a cabal. Of American industrialists 
• and Ihe Chinese , Aims to overt ftrptv Grind, the 
Nagohiari WacJef, atari replace him with the 
puppet j figure nf General Marin Ogartp. 
Against, thfsdttstardly scheme Wrestle, ngems of 
the KGB. nui only in LcwHberg, Nagonia's 
neighbour, hut also back home in Moscow; 
Where the CIA have planted a mule within the 
halls of the Kremlin. 

The author of ihc blurb on the dust -jacket of 
this immensely popular Soviet thriller, elegant- 
ly translated into English by Charles Buxton, 
writes that it ''reverses ihc ideological balance 
of the novels of John le Omtf, Frederick For- ■ 
syth and other masters of the genre*; Ih.ftci. of 
Course, us far as ideological prciWiceplirinsUre 
concerned, the pint could us easily have come 
from a Western pen. If there is tin ideological 
difference between (his and a Western thriller, 
it is that the noble hero is not tin individual, but 
a collective; the KGB, whose members arc not 
only amusing intellectuals, at the drop nf a hat 
exchanging banter ton/ Ult taleno wn f medieval 


expletive liberally to her character to good 
comic effect to suggest his raging uncontained 
egotism.) Florence is drawn to Gude but feels 
uneasy because of her titular position as girl- 
friend to the prim Brayne, whom she visits 
twice a week nt his Clapham house bearing 
with her supper delicacies - quails’ eggs, scal- 
lops, breast of duck. Gude is to be the subject 
of a television profile to mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the first production of his play, 
The Slag , at the King's Court Theatre, where, 
too, o revival is to be staged. All this serves as a 
peg on which one of the main comic themes of 
the novel is hung, the merciless treatment of 
the 1960s by bright young journalists. A very 
funny section at the first night of the revival 
has the clumping, dated dialogue (“Brenda? 
What’s for my ten? Are you there, you stupid 
cow?") greeted with cruel giggles by half the 
audience wltile “the middle-aged shifted un- 
comfortably and prepared angry speeches of 
self-justification for when the lights went up”. 


The play, Brayne tells his readers, is really 
very poor, it has nothing to say. But a similarly 
stern judgment in a Commentator leader on the 
politician, Evelyn Fragment, Minister for the 
Family, for sexual light-heartedness at a 1960s 
pop festival, is aborted when Brayne and his 
office are blown sky-high by a lunatic. His 
successor, Gerard Bunsen, deplores the loss of 
the Georgian building: “The Commentator 
appeals to those terrorists to think of the price- 
less heritage they are so wickedly destroying." 

This note of blar?d, brutal, Waughian irony Is 
elegantly sustained by Ellison throughout. 
Familiar, too, are the distancing comic names- 
Aldous Watmough, Quintin Plugge, Lady 
Arabella Spring-Greene - and the high-speed 
cutting whereby London is transmuted into a 
crowded charade full of accidental encounters 
and interlocking relationships. Jane Ellison 
has created a most entertaining private world; 
readers may derive an added pleasure from 
seeking to identify its components. 


Attorney on trial 


philosophers, but also gentlemen to the soles 
of their boots, refusing to infringe any para- 
graph of Soviet law, and unwilling to intrude 
upon the grief of a father who has lost his child. 

Though Semyonov has endeavoured to give 
his novel verisimilitude by casting it in the form 
. of a collection of documents, most of it is as 
■ fantastical as his portrait of the KGB. Al) in-: 
telligence agencies appear to have voluminous 
dossiers on every member of the human race; 
trndecrefi is non-existent or antediluvian: the 
, CIA sends immensely verbose ; messages 
to its mole in Moscow (“Dear friend, the infor- 
mation which you gave us has been of inestim- 
able value to our cause"); Africa is a very odd 
place: strawberries are exported from Nago- 
nia, and Lewfsbcrg is fall of McDonald's ham- 
burger joints; in which one can drink Spanish 
whisky (called “Pick") and play snooker., 
. Occasionally a touch of reality. creeps Inadver- 
tently lit. Olga Vinter, a nKftfeh assistant in a 
planning institute , is suspected of being the 
CIA mole. Major-General Konstantinov is 
given a report on her which opens: * Vinter, 
Olga Viktorovna, bom IW2. nationality- Jew- 
ish, rtohrjwtrty. no children Not many 
discussjoninf Gorbachev's now dawn' mention 
• (bp fact that Jews in the Soviet Union, a* in 
Nazi Ocrtnany. are officially registered. 

Like much ire rotated -Soviet literature,! 
TASS If mthtirixed Ur announce ) : , ij inlet- 
tiling not sip niuchfnr what it Is, is for that U is, 
Certainly! a thriller It is hot Wprih i place on 
the shelf; as a glimpse of Soviet reality, and* iri 
particular, as a reasonably accurate recording 
of. the kind of free-wheeling, convention 
which is ii feature of Russian social life it might, 
perhaps, earn iis keep, :* V • 


A. W» B. Simpson 

SCOTT TUROW 
Presumed Innocent 
431pp. Bloomsbury. £12.95. 
0747500339 


Presumed Innocent Is essentially a detective 
story, but one in which the process of detection 
is ingeniously interwoven with an account of 
• the trial of the official suspect;, we only learn ' 
wbat really happened through the progress of 
this trial arid its aftermath. Indeed the account 
cjf the trial; rather than that of the investiga-. 
M‘°n. becomes the centrepiece of the book. The 
story Is presented with brutal realism; ‘We are 
left in. lid doubt as to the revolting nature of 
viotent cri tocof the squalid work involved i n its 
dctectfahand prosecution.-;. 

Scott Throw established a reputation!^ a 
writer with Ids OntL, an account, from expert- 
ertce. of a peculiarly American rite de passage, 

; first year at law school; fa hlscase it was the 
Harvard Law School, He proceeded not to (he 
; grim; labours bf-tho Wall Street firms, in which 
(he hours of work resemble those in cftrly ■ 
Victorian cotton -mills; but to the public ser- 
vice. He hecanie prosecuting attorney fa Chi- ‘ 
rago, where badness is both varied and brisk 
aind this, his is^tid book, is based on his 'ex- 
periences; (her^;:; , /■ ! • .». * . / • ' 

^Turow’s protagonist isRustySabich.achief 


tionship has exceeded the bounds of profes- 
sional responsibility. Unlike an English pro- 
secutor, Rusty is in general control of the 
police investigation, and it is through his eyes 
that the story is presented. The plot is extreme- 
ly ingenious, ’and it would spoil the story to 
reveal its twists and turns except to say that the 
unfortunate Rusty himself ends up on trial for 
the murder he is supposed to be investigating. 
Turow has assembled a splendid cast of charac- 
ters, which includes “Painless” the sadistic 
pathologist, “Unavoidable Delay Guardia", 
another prosecutor, of dilatory habits, Euge- 

■ nia Martinez, the unsackable and largely inert 
secretary, and “Lip" Llpranzer, the honest, 
cop. Lip apart, none of them appears partic- 
ularly admirable, and the general picture of the 
world of Rusty Sabich is not an attractive one, 
though he himself retains sufficient humanity 
to keep our sympathy. No doubt most of 

, TufOw’s readers will appreciate his, first novel 
as an extremely! well told and well organized 
detective story, but its skilful and .informed 
depletion ,pf the American , system of criminal 
prosecution - we in Britain are supposed fa be 
moving- towards it - adds nfurther dimension, 
of interest to, a very good rend, - .. > 

; ; Thci summer . 1987 issue of the 'Paris Heyjeu 
contains interviews on, the “art of flctioti” witli: 
Walkpr; Percy anti Francine du Plessix Qray * 85 
well' as ii story by William Slyrqn, among 


Pjr* 1 in Kindle county; 
whose job it pto investigate the rape and mur- 
der Of ftf* fttnr* T «;'Vi > 


i ' the npvelist whddied fa 1977 . Subscriptions itj 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 


Hell yes, Virginia, it is a moral issue! At least l 
don’t know of any bookseller who can read the 
catalogue of a colleague or rival, one who has 
found a way of asking pounds where others ask 
pennies, who has substituted coconuts for 
peanuts, without adopting a moral stance. Or 
more often two moral stances, one aloud (“The 
public should be protected”) and one under his 
breath (“Where did I go wrong?”). Now (his is 
remarkable; your run-of-the-mill baker or 
candlestick maker, coal merchant or coke deal- 
er, doesn't feel guilty at undercutting the com- 
petition, at failing to realize the full market 
potential of the product: it shows what deeply 
ethical creatures we bookfolk be. 

This rumination is triggered by the arrival of 
a booklisl from deepest Ulster that sets new 
benchmarks on the upward path (although 1 
think the point about benchmarks is that you 
use old ones, but I’m not sure of my surveying 
terminology - if you have the light of nature 
you don’t need theodolite, I always say), in the 
places where they gather, one bookperson is 
going to another and asking “Shouldn't some- 
one tell them that lan Fleming's Live uml Let 
Die , as published by the Reprint Society only 
two years after the first edition, cannot be sold 
for twenty-five pounds?”, to which the other 
may reply “What mAkes you think (hey don’t 
know?" Booksellers will point to further evi- 
dence of unsophisticalion, like the £75 tag on 
The Scallop (a handsome work of romantic 
conchology, but produced by the Shell Com- 
pany in quantities roughly sufficient to satisfy 
the needs of nil users of petroleum-based pro- 
ducts) or the failure to grasp that for Indian 
Railway Library editions of Rudyard Kipling 
to be truly desirable (at prices ranging from £70 
■ to £350) it is not sufficient for them to carry the 
words “Wheeler, Allahabad”: they must also 
not say “and Samson Low, London". This 
gives us, but only briefly, a comfortable sense 
of superiority, if they knew, they would go 
about things differently. A knowledgeable spe- 
cialist dealer may, indeed has, offered the rare 
printed catalogue of the twopenny lending lib- 
rary in Haworth for 1820 (when the two elder 
Brantt! girls were aged four and five) bn the 
unquestionable ground that although their 
father is not listed as a subscribe! 1 , it is incon- 
ceivable that they shduid not have browsed its 
shelves during their critically formative years a 
decade later, if the library was still in existence 
•hen, a matter concerning which there is no 
' evidence. When he offers to sell this book for 
*55Q, both he and the prospective purchaser 
know what is going on: we are being invited to 
applaud a daring speculation, to put our money 
where our imagination is. When on unknown 
. asks £65 for an undated edition of the poetical 
works of Janies Russell Lowell, or £201 (can 


Early espieglerie 


Richard Deveson 


, ROBERTSQN DAVIES • 

The Papers of Samuel Marchbanks, comprising 

■ The Diary, The Table Talk atid A Garland of 

■ Mlsqriianea - 
.^Opp, Viking. £10.95. 

: '0P7O81I459- " . 1 . : ' 


V, ^bter the future novelist, pursued by. a bear. 
! . 1 ■ ‘ ThP noveli^ is Robertson Davies; the stage is a 
! : .^Saturday column of the Ontario Peterborough 
• . 1 '^Examiner / (editor- Robertson pavies); ; the 
1945 or * 9 , a moment when Davies is 
•• < *faLthe. author only of Shakespeare’s Boy 

\ ric/oo and . df Shakespeare for Young Players : 
\ ’ ■' ^ junlort course. . And the bear is Samuel 
Marchbanks,- diarist, . table-talker, epistola- 
•' na fi; : Pavlas Dbppelgdnger, Johnsonian' Tory, 
v ; 1 .cheerful misanthrope , “ the reality, the essen- 
v^! 1 ^ .manv. fe, proud and. .undftfiided by the 

’)» J a . IImLL V*' .Mm. ■ . " 


; y •-! -^ kun\ of the .faodern : world” Forty years on 
-jyU wfa-; the upyellitV future, Davies's prdfa- 

”.*■ ’■■•'C • '-.n. HntliiiNVi Infn ft 


this be a misprint?) for the Cabinet Edition of 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary we feci that he has 
offended socially. The Bronte contract, if it 
occurs, is between consenting adults: £65 for 
Tennyson is just not done. 

Unless it is done. For (his is indeed (he terror 
that flies by night ; what if someone does pay it? 


★ A ★ 


Reviewing is a moral issue loo. Though some 
people might doubt it (and I am thinking espe- 
cially of you, Miss M , displaced detective 

story reader who complained that I spoiled the 
pleasure of a Philip Roth novel by discussing 

the plot, semi-anonymous Miss M who 

gives her name but not her address, for fear 
doubtless that the dreaded Remainder Boys 
might call around and burn a Mftbius strip 
under her window thereby preventing a coo! 
rational debate on the ethics of revelation vs 
mystery - keeping faith with writers us well as 
readers - explication vs exegesis - Dear Mr 
Baedeker, Why are you taking the romance 
out of travel - appeal to fairmindedness - pro- 
gress of civilization requires abandonment of 
ignorance - peroration - reviewer triumphant- 
ly vindicated)* 1 am rarely motivated as a re- 
viewer by any passions more personal than 
curiosity and disgust nnd mild envy. 

This prevents me ever writing u memorable 
review, the kind of thing that leaves the writer 
skinless, twisting in the wind, witli fire-unts in 
the groin. 

The necessary ingredient is odium liucr- 
arium, hatred as a professional tool, but to 
enuble readers to share the fun (he source 
should be declared, just as MPs are expected to 
declare an interest. 1 think you should know 
(hat the reason I am so strongly in favour of (his 
tunnel is that my uncle owns the freehold of the 
English Channel. I should explain that l have 
always loathed the author of this book, espe- 
cially since he seduced my mother, raped my 
Bedlington. ate my canary. 1 was favourably 
impressed by this book until I realized that the 
author was an Italian. I don't like deiitists and 1 
don't like reading about them. 


★ ★ ★ 


Times ” or “By Word nf Mouth". What Mr 
Hitchin Herts (I’ll bet it doc*>) anil the rest of 
y«7u trendy young folk would call the wireless. 


For guilt-free reading L recommend the Elec- 
tric Bean Chemical Cu Calendar and House- 
hold Heceipc Book (with Funnygrnms) for 
191 1 , which supplies (“Only reliable and hon- 
est citizens act as our agents") tendon- freezing 


I’ve irritated a person in Hitchin, who points 
out, quite accurately, that What The Papers 
Say is on Channel Four, and I said It was on the 
BBC. We are both right, Itching of Hitchin has 
the facts on his side, and very admirable too, (if 
slavish pedantry happens to be your thing). 
But we don’t use the same idiolect. I was 
speaking about . the radio programme of the 
same name or similar which brightens my 
mornings. When l say "BBC" I mean the 
whole medium. I’m not distinguishing over- 
nicely between one programme provider and 
another: “On the BBC” as opposed to “In The 




tuaries, the podex, ptyalism, mucilage and 
pachydermatous borborygmies. His concerns 
(to give a very rough-and-ready selection) in- 
clude the demise of the finger-bowl in the rail- 
way dining-car, Christmas cards, bad dreams, 
the icicle as the perfect murder weapon, Can- 
ada ("a nation of ash-choked grouches"), bad 
breath, (he daughters of the Reverend S. Bar- 
ing-Gouid, spy scares, the perils of eating jelly 
doughnuts, a budgerigar that drinks rum, 

: gardening, Canadian picnics (problems of), 
the Battle of the Boyne, phatic communion, 
the life of Karl M 6 ™ as told by Hollywood, the 
art of swatting flies, trying, hot to cough nt 
concerts, the Reverend Hengist Marchbanks 

(uncle, BishoRofBaffinland), miking Welsh to 

. an Indian descended from Madoc, advertise- 
ments for perfame ... • 

Mnfahbaoks is a hypochondriac and a hope- 
less wieldcr .of household gadgets. He scorns 
politicians; tax-collectors, puritans, the pro- 
letariat; the bourgeoisie and dogs; he seals his 
letters with wax. He is a royalist and a Celt* and 
has o soft spot . for .Churchill, the eighteenth 
'■ century and cats. He is a staunch democrat Who 
abominates the age of the Common Man but 
doesn't drenni for' a moment that anyone will 
agree with fafa. Man delights not him; nor 
woman neither, though by his smiling he seems 
! to say rip.' As can.be imagined, he is certainly 
V delighted by the sound of his own viicd; but 



Au& Well 

wrllj'rtjMt wf|o*uae ■ear' Blood iJlteaveTomc 
ElccprIc *fikAns, / 


testimonials (“Doctors gave him up”: “Spent 
Hundreds of Dollars”; "Her Blood had Turned 
to Water"; “Skin peels off his face each fall”; 
“Mrs Serviss cured of Female Weakness"; 
“Mrs Marsh Speaks Highly of Electric 
Beans"), also recipes for rock buns and 
Holdcrness pudding, funny grams (“Who was 
de bes’ man at de wedd’n’ Jonsin’?" "Dat’s h 
point what ain’t settled yet, Rebecca"), Cana- 
dian Weights and Measures (Hungarian Grass, 
50lbs per bushel) and disturbingly sententious 
sayings; “The Man who lacks Health Jacks ev- 
erything. He is bound Hnnd and Foot in the 
Game of Life and has about as much chance to 
succeed, as a ‘life’ prisoner in Sing Sing." 


★ ★ ★ 


moved, and so am I, by the geltain desert, 
which sounds a worse place to be adrift than 
the Rub’ ’al Kali’ (apostrophes inserted at ran- 
dom and without legal force) or Empty Quar- 
ter. It would sound equally well in romaunt or 
allegory or paramyfh: Sir Maltlefoy on the 
J mint Perillcuse: How Pilgrim encountered u 
most dire marshmcllovv, which betokeneth 
Carnal Distraction, and Overcame; Lord Nec- 
robot the Ncutrinobrained. voivode of the 
Gel lain Desert. 


Gentleman in Rome quotes a handbook of 
Islamic Dietary Law; “Pastries prepared with 
lard (pork-fat) or geltain deserts like jells and 
marshmellows are also haram”: he is very 


then, what a superb voice it so often is. 

No one will want to consume a lot of these 
pieces in one go: they were designed as small 
weekly servings, they develop no story, and 
they generally keep clear of controversy and 
contemporary events. Unavoidably^ there- 
fore, a leading motive for readi ng (hem is to try 
to see bow much of the future novelist there is 
In l)ls early creation, fn some ways there is 
actually more of the later Davies than there is 
of the author of the novels of the early 1950s. 
With his arcane learning, opinionatedness and 
penchant for fantasy, Mairchbanks looks ahead 
to the Deptford trilogy nnd beyond. He also 
turns out to represent Davies’s first semi- 
serious essiiy on the elusiveness of personality. 
Do wc ever gel beneath the rhetoric and meet 
the “real’’ Marchbanks? As he himself says: 


★ ★ ★ 


But you don’t have to be n risible foreign per- 
son to misspell. The Times , no less, recently 
advertised n rural property in n sorl-aficr dis- 
trict with fishing rites. 


My answering machine, like everyone’s, like 
everyone , gets rowdy and disobedient at times, 
cutting off anxious callers with an angry burb, 
hiding their responses on remote tracts of tape, 
disgorging nil my messnges like r blabbering 
saloon-bur drunk to some caller whose equip- 
ment emits the right friendly frequencies. To 
punish it this is whul 1 do: 

British Telecom engineers have the useful, 
and only slightly secret, ability to phone them- 
selves up. Find out, by whatever subdolcnce is 
open to you. the three-figured “ring-buck" 
code for your exchange (mine is 184) nnd then 
dial it, followed hy the lust four digits (in Lon- 
don) of your number. Replace the receiver and 
in a few seconds $our phone will magically start 
to ring, u comfort to the forlorn, nnd a metallic 
voice will tell you repeatedly it is just testing. 
The sadistic fun comes from putting the testing 
robot onto the answering machine and letting 
each try to make sense of the stereotyped re- 
sponse. not unlike life in that respect. If they 
.start to converse freely, break the connection 
at once. 


\NetP This Fall 




Romantic Tfexts and Contexts 


Donald H. Reiman. Jtomantic Texts amt 
Contexts is a careful selection of the essays 
and reviews that have placed Donald H. 
Reiman among America’s most respected 
scholar-critics. 

November 384 pages S32-.00 


Yeats’s Interactions 
with Tradition 


Every ntun anil woniun is a mystery, built liku those 
Chinese puzzles which consist of one box inside 
another, so that ten or twelve boxes have to be 
oponad before the final solution is found. Mot more 
than two or (hnec people have ever penetrated 
beyond my outside box. and k here arc not mnny 
people whom 1 hnve explored further . . , . 


Patrick J> Keane. In examining the poetry 
of WiUiam'ftutlcr Yeats, Keane traces 
literary, philosophic, and spiritual interne- ' 
tioris to suggest how certain poems came 
to be, engaging not only Yeats’s words but 
also the faqger structures of the Yeatsian 


imagination. 

■ '"Keane's explications are very persuasive, 
and 1 his style is exciting; he is provocative 
and articulate.' —Gauge M. Harper 
October 352 pages $32.00 


Mind you, it is also ccht Marchbanks (hat he 
should, add the throwaway line: “There arc 
■ people, of course, who consist only of one box, 
and that n cardboard carton, containing 
nothing at ail.” ' . ; 1 . 1 ' 


University bf MhsouH Press 

iOjO Lewis Hall,' Columbia, MO 65211 . 
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Buying and selling the reader 


In brief 


Ml) 




Nicholas Hiley 


Over the past one hundred years there has 
been a sen-change in public opinion in Britain. 
It is not simply that particular opinions have 
changed, or that new media have grown up to 
give them expression, but rnthcr that the whole 
mechanism of public debate has altered, and 
now runs exactly counter to its fnnticr opera- 
tion. 

It is widely recognized that some great 
change has taken place, but no one seems cer- 
tain of precisely what it is. The most popular 
explanation is that we have suffered a sharp 
decline of standards in the presentation of the 
information that feeds public opinion, and, be- 
cause that decline scents most apparent in 
newspaper journalism, n widespread convic- 
tion exists that it can be blunted on the corrup- 
tion of the popular press and the base ambi- 
tions of its proprietois. As Ron Todd .General 
Secretary of the Transport and (ienernl Work- 
ers' Unlot), put it recently, •< "measurable ami 
dramatic decline in the standards of the popu- 
lar Press" seems to have undermined popular 
debate so far us to hecomc “a threat to the 
health of democracy itself". 

Yet this condemnation of popu lur journal- 
ism is really of little practical use. It is perverse 
to condemn us an unfortunate aberration a 
newspaper like the Sun which, at four million 
copies a day, outsells all others and, with » 
readership of more than twice its circulation, 
currently exceeds the BBC's Nine O'Cfaik 
News and lTN's News at Ten as the most popu- 
lar daily bulletin of news in the country. The 
real problem is that nothing in the British news 
media haschanged so slowly as theconcepls we 
■use to describe its behaviour, and it is still 
saddled vjilh images of decline fashioned well 
before the First World war. when clever people 
joked that Lord lYorlhcliffc had created the 
Daily Mail for those who could not think, and 


the Daily Mirror for those who could not read. 

What wc need is a better understanding of 
the press and public opinion over (lie past hun- 
dred years, and the first step in this process is a 
realization that there is in fact no such thing us 
news. The term refers not to h certain type of 
information, but only to a process of gathering, 
selecting and packaging facts which in its pre- 
sent form was created at the end of the 
nineteenth century. We can say with some jus- 
tification that news ns wc know it came into 
being only on February 5, 187(1, when the Brit- 
ish telegraph system was nationalized, and a 
new subsidy on press messages released a flood 
of relevant and irrelevant information into 
British newspapers from all over the world. It 
was the process of selection from among this 
information which defined modern news, and 
this process was entirely without objectivity. 
Indeed the inclusion or exclusion nf certain 
subjects, the prominence given to particular 
types of in formation, and the significance 
placed on certain reported events, were now so 
much limiters of person n I taste that (lie produc- 
tion of news became un more than the produc- 
tion of opinion. There is today no corpus of 
information called news which exists apart 
from the news media, and no definition of news 
which is intrinsically better thnn any other. 
What we have experienced since the 1880s is 
not a decline in these superficial standards, but 
rather n radical change in the whole operation 
of the news media, brought about by the de- 
velopment of advertising. 

A hundred years ago the press was held to 
shape opinion by bringing new ideas to public 
attcnlion. As the Liberal intellectual James 
Bryce observed in 1887 , “pure personal convic- 
tion” seemed to have only a secondary role in 
public affairs, for “makers of opinion” spoke 
through the newspapers, and careful study 
showed “hnwsmall n part of the view which the 
average man entertains when he goes to vote is 
really of his own making”. The press enjoyed 


The instant archive 


Max Whitby 

The latent reference libraries house no books. 
Instead their vast collections are stored in digit- 
al form on involving opticatand magnetic disks 
in anonymous warehouses around the world. 
Thejr entrance is your telephone. Dial-up 
databases, as these electronic archives are - 
: known . are fast becoming a valuable supple- ■ 

1 •' ment to more conventional means of research. 
To explaff the new technology you need a per- ' 
sona! computer and a relatively inexpensive 
gadget called a modem that allows text to be 
transmitted aver an ordinary telephone line. 

. The equivalent of a reader's ticket is a personal 
password, rather like a bank PEN number, 
which identifies you to the archive for account- 
ing purposes. Thus equipped, you con cal! a 
distant database, enter a query on your 
keyboard, and tt few seconds later read the 
response from the library on yoqr screen dis- : 

ptey. i. ' 

' An astonishing wealth of in formation is now 
a^iwibl^ ,ln this form: A British database 
called World Reporter provides almost inst ant 
access to' the past and present outpourings of 
the Associated Press, Financial times , Guar- 
diai r, Dally Telegraph, Washington Past. Eco- 
nomist a (id even TASS. An American data- 
base called Knowledge Index (accessible front ; 
Britain 1 via a local telephone call) tiovei* spe- 
cialist subjects ranging from the history of 
sculpture 1 to consumer fights, from astronomy: 
To politics, from menial health, to religious 
scholarship. Standard reference works avail-: 
/able include several encyclopaedias, Whitt 
.Who, books In Prim, Yellow Pages and, be-, 
lieve it or -not. the unabridged King Jumcs 
Bible. J, 

Merc access to these publications un a com- 
puter screen is riot in itself particularly signifi- 
cant. Whit in significant is the way an itcm ; 
hidden in tin ocean (if information can be vapid- 
; ly loaned and retrieved, The powerful main-, 
frame computers used Ip manage the archives • 
wUl peifbflira search on your behalf, nnd caii 
refldth rough l ilcralfy bi llions of words in a few 


long-standing personal and financial links with 
political parlies and fnctions so that, according 
to Ralph Blumenfeld, one of the first Editors 
of the Daily Express: 

Each newspaper depended for its circulation on the 
small but solid and educated body of readers, whose 
political opinions it represented, and who looked to 
it for authoritative guidance on the important ques- 
tions of the day. 

Thus in 1887 newspapers acted as producers 
of opinion, and their trade lay in selling that 
opinion to the public. Newsaper power was 
measured in terms of circulation: the larger 
that circulation, the greater a paper’s supposed 
influence over opinion. 

Many people believe that this relationship 
still exists, but it was in fact destroyed well 
before the twentieth century began. In 1896 
Lord Northdiffe's creation of the Daily Mail 
revealed the two great bulwarks of modern 
journalism. The first was its continual redefini- 
tion nf news, nwny from solid description nnd 
heavy political argument, and towards enter- 
tainment and sensation. The second wns its 
exploitation of commercial advertising. The 
rise of branded consumer goods in the 189% 
had offered London newspapers with national 
circulations n sudden great advantage over 
their provincial rivals, for they could now cany 
announcements for standard products such as 
Pears' soap or Beeclinm's pills, and use the 
advertising revenue gained both to increase 
their size and to reduce their price. The oppor- 
tunity was not missed, and by the early years of 
this century it was being estimated that the 
readers of natiuual newspapers were in some 
cases paying less than 25 per cent of the cost of 
their production. 

It was immediately apparent to contempor- 
aries that such developments destroyed the tra- 
ditional link between circulation and influ- 
ence. Henry Wickham Steed, who joined, the 
Times staff in 18%, remembered that in the 
continued on page 1149 


seconds ip find appropriate articles und refer- 
ences. Suppose, for example, you wish to dis- 
cover the source of (he rumour that AIDS has 
resulted from CIA biological warfare experi- 
ments. World Reporter, a local telephone call 
away at Sunbury-on-Thames, is a likely place 
to look. To begin (he search you connect your 
computer to the modem Which plugs into a 
standard BT telephone socket. The normal 
telephone remains on the hook throughout the 
' proceedings- A communications program 
(usually supplied with the modem) automati- 
cally dials World Reporter's number and (hen 
handles the technicalities of interacting with 
the database. “Logging On", as this procedure 
is known, involves entering your name or iden- 
tification 1 number followed by a secret pass- 
word lhaj prevents anyone making illicit use of 
your account. You must .apply for such an 

- account before you can use the service. ' 

Once connected, you then state which 

■ source you wish World Repoher to search^ 
Typing "select At” specifics the Associated 

. Press. Next you enter the target for the search: 
"BET aids" Instructs World Reporter to locate 
every Associated Press reporter jn the archive 
that contains the word “AIDS”. After a pause 
of less than five seconds, tile Sudbury-on*. 

' Thame* ; computer sendi -back (lie message! 
* 1767 tiilris RETtrifiVEP". This is'for too many to 
read, so.to narrow the selection yoh foippnd 
This 15 an instruction to find just 
1 those itejns located by the previous search that 
also contain the word * 'Cl A”. Back comes the 
message ! “4 items ' «T 8lfcvtn"J Now ;you Type 
tni 6 t->t" f oread the headline Of eachurtide. 
In our ctjse item *1 n looks interesting; “AP 30 
May .0 Sovid military tnitfqliq claims virus 
responsible for AIDS leaked from US. army , 
. laboratory cOruiuCling' germ war fate expeii- 

- me hit (342)’Vl , he figure in brackets indicates 
, the Item’s word count and typing 

■ pauses (lie ent ire Wilde 10 be displayed on your 

, screen. • j •_ " •’ : ■ • . ■■ • . 

Arincjl with thttlpfnirihatlqn, yoWnoW type, 
, “sF.t.EcT twisT to. swr pfi'bvcj; to (he Soviet pfest : 
agency. ^simfiar^rchrcVeals^ 

| word rcjjort from New pcihida ted November 

MMU— fca 1 |i - ^ ^ J -- " : " *- - -I . .. li -j 


13, 1986, quoting two French scientists who 
claim (hat AIDS escaped from a US germ war- 
fare facility in 1977. Depending on your enthu- 
siasm (o pursue the subject, you might then, 
return to the Western press and enter the 
names of the Frenchmen to discover more ab- 
out them. In less than two minutes you have 
carried out a search that would have taken 
weeks to perform in person at various libraries. 

Once you have mastered the simple syntax 
of database commands, searching becomes an 
addictive business. It is delightful to fallow a 
semi-random trail of thoughts and associations 
around a subject. All the articles you find can 
be recorded on the home computer and printed 
1 out later on for study in depth. Cost is the 
principal constraint. As. well as investing in a 
modem (about £200) there is the cost of each 
telephone call and then a per-minute surcharge 
payable to the operators of the database. 
World. Reporter is particularly expensive at £1 
a minutc, although if you consider What you 
are getting this ft better value.than it sounds. 
To keep costs down there Is a free tutorial 
s&tioii and careful pre-planning of searches is 
encouraged. • 

• .The British Council has recently produced a 
frte booklet. British ElecMffllcPublhhlng! In 
: farrnqrion products on CD-ROM and online, 
which Is a pieful soutceof further infortnation. 
It lists Over 150 databases located' In the UK 

• and provides contact details and a short bib- 
liography,..? riraaqly intended to persuade 
foreigners 16 Iqg-ohfo British Systems, it is tin 
excellent guide tOtheservlces how Available In 
thiscouniry.One of these is BiJi'iSB .whose files 

• delude British library catalogues in humatil- 

and 8^1ea«, Britlsh books In print and a . 
ttumbet pf specialist acaicfohilc -subjects. The 
Whitaker .file, "jjppks ih; prihp’ will be avail- 
” -(rtfe later; t|i|x;yeitr. : '.s : 1 !-V 


It was generally assumed that typographical 
poetry came to Scotland in 1967, with the 
publication of Edwin Morgan’s Emergent 
Poems. Morgan laid down blocks of type, 
sometimes “emerging" from a quotation, 
which themselves emerged into meaning, often 
with an ironic or comical twist. A mild 
example, from a later book, is "Chinese Cat”: 

pmrkgni aou 
pmrkgn i ao 
pmrkni ao 
pmrn i ao 
pmr iao 
pmiao 


However, the latest issue of the Edinburgh 
Review (48 Pleasance, Edinburgh EH8; £2.95) 
contains an earlier example of typographical 
poetry - over a hundred years earlier, in fact. 
Tom Leonard has unearthed "The Honest 
Farmer’s Declaration: Printed verbatim from 
his own mouth”, an anonymous poem first 
published in a Paisley magazine in 1853. “The 
sentence that spirals from the centre of the top 
field”, explains Leonard, ‘“We canna want the 
rot’ and its answer from the bottom field ‘It 
pays the rent' . . . refer to articles in prior 
issues of the magazine which claimed that local 
farmers were able to make more money from 
compensation on their blighted potato-fields 
than from the sale of the potatoes if they 
remained healthy.” 

to It. ehTtnantTheRot 
oRehTtnaWantTheRo 
Re h T tnaW&Wan t T h e R 
ohTt n aWis aWan t Th 0 
h T t n q W a n u n a W a n t T U 
T tnaWa nuannaWantT 
t naWan naO anna Wan t 
naWann a 0 e 0 a n n a Wan 
kWio n a O' Can n-aWn 
naWann aOeCa nn a Wan 
t d aW-a n naCan AaWant 
T t n aWannann a W a n t T 
h T t n a W anno aWan t T h 
eh T t naWanaWan l Th 0 
Re hTt n a Wa W a ntTheR 
o R e h T t n »W antTheRo 
toRehTt nantThoRo t 


t a e 
n e R 
e R e 
It e h 
e h T 
h T a 
ff ■ y 
h T e 
a h T 
Be h 
a It a 
n a R 
t n a 


Rah 
a h T 
h T • 
T a y 

8 J Z 

7 s p 

a P t 
y a P 

■ y » 

T b y 
,h T i 
.e h T 
Rah 


a R a 
h a R 
Tha 
a T h 
y a T 

* 7 ■ 

P 

• 7 ■ 
y a T 
a Th 
X h a 
h oR 
a Ra 


The passions aroused by split infinitives flared 
again In Canterbury last week. The 1987 
Festival, called An English Affair, included 
several talks on language, but at the half-way 
mark of the three week Festival, this particular 
romance showed little sign of sensual enjoy- 
ment, more concern with rules of union and 
fear of break-up. . . ' - ' . 

A debate on “What’s the use of English?” 
saw some unlikely alliances, with Marek Kahn 
- embodying a curious journalistic New Right 
(pop songs debase, throw but your Amstrad, . 
bring back Latin) - joining William Deedes In 
advocating a Society for the Defence of the 
Semi-colon., Eventually, fostered by Fred 
D' Aguiar, Michael Bukht and Robert Burch- 
tjeld, a kjng of pluralism prevailed', : jolty !' 
enbiigh, but complacent too. “Wasn’t It bdd”, 
asked a schoolgirl In the audience, "addressing 
questions on sexist language to five men?” “F 
didn't -choose the : panel, dear", beamed the 
Chairperson. '/•• : ;/•/• .! 

The hekt day efime i>r Burchfield's; wry; 
wluy-SkirijUshe? wIthErigiish;prammarr. He 
scembd, ujisure, which Was harder, updating 
Fowler or tiding tHe : , 

-qudipnee’s., average agb had leapt a generation 
froth: the day’befqrd seamed suppori/his : 

lament .thgt .histbiY; is ighbrbd In .cuTrenl ; 
holistic studies. The only schbqJfjpy pre?® ri | 

; sa(4; anerWards that 1 , he Iqve^ the jokek but. [ 

^didn't undejW^d’the laitgua&a"./ 
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On Fiji Islands' 

- jam grateful to Janies Clifford for a 
Si* perceptive review of my book. On 
S/Sr and outline of the troubles in Fiji 
L tto 25-October 1) It is particular y 
S,Wne to see mention of politics withm the 
i S* Fiiian bloc. But I am surprised, in his 
! Ess to the racial problem, that he does 
[ See the reasons for Fijian fear of an 
• ^.dominated government. He also seems 
! uulvocate a simple majority-rule democracy. 

[ *(.11, the recent example of the ballot box 
i used to dispossess the indigenous 
’ Sts of New Caledonia by an influx of 
[ filers. Many Fijians are alarmed by what has 
I weed there, just as they were alarmed in 
I Kcentury by the fate of the Maoris and 
I ifoyauans. It was Fijian resolve to avoid 
telegraphic suffocation - first by white 
Sad later by Indians brought to work 
while estates - that led to the native land 
guarantees enshrined by the British. (On the 
one occasion when a British governor tried to 
dismantle the clan ownership system , a nativis- 
I tic Independence movement quickly broke 


Commemorating the 
Anschluss 


Sir, - I was very surprised by the letter of 
Christopher Gould (October 9-15) in response 
to my letter (October 2-8), wherein he states 
that according to "a number of studies" many 
Jews who chose Austria as a safe haven when 
Hitler came to power in Germany returned to 
Germany because of the virulence of antisemi- 
tism in pre-Anschluss Austria. 

I would appreciate it very much if Mr Gould 
were so kind as to be more specific about these 
"studies” because they are not only unknown 
to me but also to historians whom I have 
consulted. 


REGINALD THOMAS. 

Austrian Ambassador to the Court of Si James’s. 
Austrian Embassy. 18 Belgrave Mews West, London 
SW1. 


'The Zealous Intruders' 


oui.j , I lUI 

Between 1800 and 1920, the Fijian popula- d{s< 
lioD declined by at least 70 per cent, mainly vie , 
[tom imported diseases such as smallpox and of j 
measles. This Is twice the mortality rate of ti(J| 
Europe’s Black Death. Around 1940, Fijians Eu 
saw themselves outnumbered by the descen- ^ 
dants of the Indian migrants. British officials, prf 
watching birthrate trends, predicted that Fiji t|l£ 
would become a “little India” of the Pacific. At ieg 

the same time the Indians, following events in 
India itself, began demanding political reform . pa 

They refused en masse to participate in the f Q| 
Second World War effort, thus raising serious (h( 
doubts about their stake in Fi ji , and - ironically ^ 

-excluding themselves from significant mem- 
benhip in the defence force that has since an 
become Rabuka’s army. 

Most native Fijians did not want independ- m 
ence or democracy: these things were i mposed ^ 
on them in 1970 because of Indian insistence OI 
and for the sake of international opinion. By m 
then Indians numbered about 50 per cent of the p S 

population , Fijians 43 per cent. Indian advoca- t - ( 
cy for a simple majority-rule system was seen ^ 
by Fijians as an attempt to take over the 
couniiy. The British therefore left behind a p 
; complex voting system designed to prevent a p 
| takeover by either racial group. The fact that ^ 
Indian-supported parties won both the 1977 ^ 

and 1987 elections shows that it is simply not j 
hue that Indians were “second-class citizens” , a 
» Gifford suggestsj before the May coup. (The p 
1977 victory, a very narrow one, collapsed a 
after the Indian party failed to form a cabinet.) r 
P There is also little substance to the common j, 
: 4ea, echoed by Clifford, that Fijian clan [ 
ownership of land consigns Indians to inferior 
status or prevents them from “sinking roots”. I 
Abouthaif the good arable land in the islands is 
! fact freehold - available to anyone under 
j normal njles of ownership. Indians have felt a 
shortage of land because their numbers in- 
creased by 400 per cent between 1920 and 
1570, something that can hardly be blamed on 
■ Fijians. Their lack of access to clan 
J property (jnuch of it unsuitable for cash crops 
j w yway) ft more thaq compensated by econo- . 

mlc clout and | predominance lii the urban 
| lra des and professions. . ■ 

j When I was in Fiji (late 1983) It was not my 
main purpose to examine ibe Indian presence- 
I anymore than t examined Hispanic society in 

• Slopes and- Crossroads, qiy book on Peru . 

* .• fa btjth cases I whs interested in the tiative 

| . cultures and their long buttles with the Wesj. . 
? I found room for (he stoty of the 
■ ; - .“anab^ns.expressly because of what it reveals: 

) generous treatment of the Fjians was an 

i a fmatiiliL 1 ■ .i tultn . 


Sir, - In his review of my The Zealous 
Intruders: The Western rediscovery of Palestine 
(October 9-15), Robert Irwin complains of a 
number of omissions. He argues that I “avoid 
discussion of Zionist immigration. I lake the 
view in the book that the Western rediscovery 
of Palestine was relevant to the Jewish popula- 
tion in two ways: one, that the presence of the 
European consuls from the mid-century may 
have encouraged the growth of the Ashkenazi 
protdgfi community in Jerusalem; and two, 
that the activities of the Protestant missionar- 
ies stimulated competitive efforts by Western 
Jews on behalf of the orthodox Jews of 
Palestine. However, I add: "The motive force 
for Jewish nationalism was to come not from 
the West but from Eastern Europe, where 
continuing persecution and disillusion with the 
promise of emancipation, created a political 
and secular constituency for Zionism” (p230). 

Irwin adds a “caveat” regarding the out- 
numbering of Western visitors by Russian 
pilgrims and the importance of the, .Russian 
orthodox presence. The first point is one I 
make repeatedly in the book (from the third 
page onwards), but the second, though men- 
tioned, has no place in a book dealing with 
Western visitors, and settlers. 

The complaint that I make no reference to 
Profesor Palmer’s surveying work for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and too much play 
with the discovery of his remains in the desert 
(“the truss of a very small man”) is misleading. 
I devote almost an entire chapter to the PEF 
and Palmer’s contribution is mentioned on 
pages 222 and 223, The main point I make 
about Palmer’s death is that it was related to his 
miscalculations regarding the terrain and in- 
habitants of Sinai - the very subject on which 
he made his contribution to the PEF. 


should have entered Transylvania about the i 
time of the Mongol invasion in 1241 has never 
been convincingly explained. There is no I 
record of any such large migration from south ( 
of the Danube at that time. If the logic of an • 
uninterrupted Daco-Roman presence in parts l 
or Transylvania from the time of the Roman i 
withdrawal is accepted, then there is no further 
need of an appeal to intricate theories about a j 
later Romanian migration. Indeed, the disting- 
uished Hungarian historian LSs'zlO Makkai, 
the editor of Volume Two of the History, does 
not seem to share the certainty of his col- 
leagues’ sweeping claim, quoted by Professor 
Stone from Volume One, that “before the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, there is no 
evidence - historical, archaeological, topo- 
nymic - for the existence of a Romanian 
population in Transylvania", for in a recent 
article in the New Hungarian Quarterly he 
admits that there were Romanians in the 
Transylvanian districts of Ha (eg and F&gfira§ m 
the ninth century (Volume XXVII, No 104, 
Winter 1986, p 127). 

Considerations of space permit only a 
mention of two other points arising from the 
review, made this time in respect of Volumes 
Two and Three. Stone refers to the “first 
translators of the Bible into the Romanian 
vernacular in 1641". Romanian bibliographies 
record no such translation from that yenr 
(there is an MS version dating from the 
mid- 1650s). The first printed Romanian trans- 
lation of the complete Bible dates from 1688. 
Perhaps the quotation attributed to the trans- 
lator nbout the "primitive" stale of the lan- 
guage is nnother example where the authors 
, have . as Stone charitably puts it, their tongues 

' in their cheeks. Finally, his statement that 
I “Many people, of alt three nationalities, would 
I happily have seen Transylvaniu become an 
‘i eastern Switzerland" reflects a view that 

appears to have gained popularity in Hungn- 
'• r i a n circles only after the award at the Pans 
n Peace Conference in 1920 of Transylvania to 

Romania. 


'The End of the History 
of Art?' 


DENNIS DELETANT. 

Department of East European Un8«g« and 
Literatures, School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies. University gf London. Senate House, Mulct 
Street. London WCIE 7HU. 


Substantive Point 


Sir - Richard Ellmann “has not worked out 
that homosexual is an adjective describing pn 
act not a noun descriptive of o human being , 
writes Gore Vidal in a review (of Oscar M tide, 
October 2-8) in which he writes of 'an 
academic", “the irrelevant", “a criminal , and 
“parahoids". 


SroXd W S E h L ^ar,. 40 Wellon Cromnl. 
Oxford OX1 2JQ. 


NAOMI SHEPHERD. 

10 Mordechai Caspi Street, Jerusalem. 


Garrotting / Gralloching 


A History of 

Transylvania 


generous. treatment oi me njiof*?. 

^ptiph, hot fherole, in British dealings with 
*rific Isiahdefs.] "However i I did write in 
“faiuatioo: "The survival of Fijian society 
•W. for, thaswealof the; Indians”’ (p 206); a 
thatCQlffbfd' might have acktiotf-. 
::rr V ' 


IHs frnte hoW'for native Fijians to acknow- 
^ this historical : fact.; they are no- longpr. ; 

fjw^.Ml probabjy be the 1 majority withuj a 

th# m feel tetter afrqilt \ 

^OntaVlQ LlA 1 - 


Sir, - Norman Stone, in h.s balanced re«ew 
(October 2-8) of the Hungarian Academy of 
&s’ thr&s-yolume Erdily TMtneu > (His- 
tory of Transylvania). allows a number ® 
contradictions and assertions to P® s J un ^ 1 - 
leneed The authors question the existence of a 
Latinized population in Transylvania after the 
withdrawal of the Romans in ad 271, claiming 
that the Romanians; ancestors came nrt 
Transylvania about the time of the Mongo 

the leader Geloit who i5 placed in Transylvpma 
'aUhe end of the ninth ccntufy in an anony- 
mous source. Stone says that the first wltten 
e in a settled community pF Roma- 
from' w«l' in* 0 <he thirwen.h 
pertinent to ndd here that the 

history of ail Inhabitants of TronsyLvamn 

: Lawncdflng abdnt the chirocter of the popula- 
Z lo atgue that the 

Transylvania is Slavonic Implies (M this 

Transyiva aj ea wfis un } n habiled 


Sir, - There will be tears in Scotland, among 
deer-stalkers, and perhaps also those who are 
sentimental about old Spanish customs, over 
the lines quoted by Ian Hamilton in his review 
of Andrew Motion's Natural Causer (October 
9— J5)V . 

I made him imagine . 
his father garrotting the stag, si tiling the stomach 
andsliding his hands Inside for warmth 
"Garrotting" is a means of execution used in 
Spain, where a metal band is tightened round 
the victim’s throat by means of a screw at the 
back of the neck , which finally severs the spinal 
cord. Like many forms of capital punishment, 
it is revolting. Garrotting is also "the practice 
of throttling a person for the purpose of rob- 
bing h|m” (OED). The process^ of dis- 
embowelling a deer is known as “Brnlltichmg . 


OAV1NEWART.. , 

57 Kenilworth Court, Lower Richmond Road, 
London SWISjEN. .. '■ . 


In Timothy D’Riorilun's review? of Slate of the 
World 1987, edited by Lester C. Brown 
(September 1&-24). U w° s s,Qted lha! the . 
volume was the second report in the annual 
series by tlie Worldwatch Institute: it is in fact 
the fourth. , ' 


Postaob. Inland ISpAmoadMp 


8TtlEin.NEWYOBK.lft IWUZ . 


Sir, - The question raised by Hans Belting’s 
hook. The End of the History of An?, as 
reviewed by Arthur C. Danto (September 
18-24), of “what would happen to the history of 
art if art history itself were to stop”, calls 

indeed for an UTgent soul-searching by most of 
today's art historians, for whom history takes 
precedence over art. The aim of the historian, 
regardless of his speciality and erudition, is to 
portray time, says George Kubler (The Shape 
of Time, 1962, pI2), although time, like mind, 
is not knowable as such (ibid, pI3). But art 
history is much more ambiguous. The role of 
the art historian is continuously to revise the 
idies revues, to thaw frozen taste, to brighten 
forgotten masterpieces. Could we Imagine this 
world without Chardin, Vermeer, Frans Hals 
or Watteau? Without the discerning eye of 
Thor£-Bilrger they would have remained in 
oblivion. Would we have had the oeuvre of 
Georges de la Tour without Roberto Longht, 
Hermann Voss. Vitale Bloch and others? 

BuL art history, an emanation of “I 1 amour de 
1‘art”, which started as a mere list of artists’ 
lives, of Vite, grew into a discipline In Us own 
right and dominated by the classical ideal. U is 
the classical ideal, Plato’s Idcn, which traits- ^ 
formed the spontaneous “nmour de I’art” into 
concept and into a threat to living artists, 
because of its casuistry. Not the quality, not 
how a thing was painted counted, but its 
quantitative equivalent - what was painted - 
counted. It still does. Indeed, art history drifts 
further and further away from its particular 
category of an observational discipline within 
the history of things based on qualitative 
discernment, to a more Interpretative, indiscri- 
minate, ideological approach ignoring quality, 
thus equalizing masterpiece and rubbish, 
i Artists don’t need art history without art. 

, They need art. And art does not correspond to 
historical lime. Great art is timeless. Bui it is 
rare. Most works of art on earth art artifacts; 

Very few are masterpieces. It is they that keep 
d art going, that serve as an example . Not things 
IJ like Warhol's mechanical posters, given by 
Professor Danto as an example of modernism: 
they are the product of the media, an interfer- 
ing factor which did not exist prior to our times 
and heavily modifies the immediate effect of 
ll art on an unaware individual. Kant s emphasis 
n on the subjective judgment rooted in “feeling 
no t in concepts” - “durch Geftibl und nicht 
? * durch Begriffe” (Kritik der Urteilskaft, 1. 1 20) - 
n seems indeed weakened by the medialic 
ld hordes. From an immediate sensorial experi- 
ence, like breathing air or drinking water, art 
perception (Kant's "apperception") became 
u, . more and more mediated. Transmitted, repro- 
duced and distorted, interpreted and spoken 
for, often imposed for what it is not. it is not 

* immediate but continuously mediated. Very 

* few can escape it. Whence the general fear of 
n ® trusting one’s own feeling and the submission 
ire to the mediative dictate. Ideologists, some of 
,er whom are museum curators, some of whom 
ew teach, combined with the effect of the media, 

>er h a ve destroyed ihe immediacy, the emotional 

fabric without which there isno passion for art, 
nor need for art. Art history, which was the 
principal tool of connoisseurship, became an 
ideological thermometer. It became more and 
1 1 5 more dominated by the concern with the arrow 
of lime, deducting from it, in the name of ideal 
. , modernism , the, path art ought to take - hence 

ina the belief in artificially proclaimed avant- 
gardes (wherens Iruc avant-garde cannot be 
knowable before it is over). 

™“ Danto rightly points out that “the history of 
„ modernism isin fact the story of experiments in 

1& ,' self-definition”, but is he really sure that its 
“high points" are Picasso, Duchamp, Pollock 
and Warhol? Doesn’t it sound like ranking , 
Veliizquez with Dufresnoy, • derates and 
fthe Baudet. . , .? Professor Danto thinks that 
own because of the advent of modernism. “The 
the internal "connection is ho longer between art 
muol and its own history, but between art and its 
i fact own philosophy”. This is true. Wljat is art? Is it 

wall-paper, window-dressing, nn “objel 
— . trpuvd" declared as art? To my mind it is 

something else, the answer for Which cannotbe 

— r — given by words, but by art itself. 

K AVIODOR ARJKHA. , . . , •. 

'W;-. 9 Square do Port-Royal* 7501 3 Faria: 
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Unquestioning questions 
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DMMENTARY 


David Nokcs 

OfT the Page 
Climt nd 4 


In replacing talking m Writers with its new 
literary programme Off the Page. Channel 4 
litis switched the emphasis from dialogue to 
monologue. The earlier programme had the 
virtues of a serious eonveisalional exchange. 
Under liermione Lee's subtle, mule fere mini 
questioning writers, even when promoting a 
new hook, were never allowed to escape with a 
conventional phrase or colour fnl anecdote, hut 
were required to submit to a polite form of 
critical cross-examination. In Off the Page the 
interviewer has been reduced to an unseen and 
usually unheard prompter, vacating the screen 
in order to present the writers' thoughts as 
seamless meditations. These discreet promp- 
tings introduce only the most conventional of 
topics. "I am olicn asked *, remarked 1*. I). 
James (who hud evidently been asked yet 
again), "why middle-class , middle-aged Eng- 
lishwomen arc so good at murder stoiicv. " I ler 
reply contrived to lend some gloss of original its 
to a hackneyed theme, invoking an ethos of 
genteel murders with the motto "And is there 
arsenic still for tea'.* Interrupted at regular 
intervals by short clips from televised versions 
of the subjects' works, these Off the Page 
programmes lake the form of easy illustrated 
guides, w ith little attempt at critical discussion. 

The first program me, on P. I ). James, was a 
promising start. Filmed prowling along the 
lonely Suffolk coast or beside a deserted canal. 
James was shown revisiting the scenes of her 
crimes, haunting the places where her victims 
died. Capturing an atmosphere of melancholy 
strangeness, these filmed sequences were no- 
■ ticcably more effective than the televised ex- 
tracts from her novels the Hint A Toner and 
(over Her Pave. This was largely because 
James read from her own descriptive passuges 
to accompany shots of her solitary wander- 
ings. The elegiac poise of her prose, precise yet 
haunting, sinister yet measured and clear, had 
an evocative power lost when dramatization 
took the place of description. When noL stalk- 
ing through graveyards or striding over dunes, 
she appeared as a sensible aunt, chatting ami- 
ably about guilt and loss from a cosy chintz 
sofa. With a nice touch of irony the camera 
displayed her orderly, comfortable home, 
»hHe James explained that her fictional world 
had replaced the reassuring values of (he classic 


count ty-luiiiM.' nuirder-story with ;i bleaker, less 
comforting vision. 

The ironies in the second programme, de- 
voted to Trevor firiffiths, seemed wholly iiniu- 
tcntiniuil. Tilmcd nt his country house, with its 
mulliiiiicd windows and extensive grounds. 
Griffiths complained that success as u writer 
had separated him from his working-class 
roots. "I've never wanted to lie a writer, mid I 
don’t think of myself as a writer", he declared, 
yet lie fiercely resided any attempts to inter- 
fere with his written words. He appeared, 
paradoxic; illy, as a man of property, jealously 
protecting hisown intellectual copyright. Talk- 
ing about his Bill Brand series, lie explained 
how lie had refused to sub mil any treatments 
or outlines mid had demanded from the televi- 
sion company a completely free hand to pre- 
sent them with whatever lie chose. "If you buy 
this series, you buy what I come up with." 
Accepting the advice of producers and direc- 
tors was. lie argued, a dangerous form of col- 
laboration - a (ci m evidently chosen for its 
suggestion of political pusillanimity. It was 
here that the programme's unquestioning style 
proved a serious weakness, Griffiths declared 
that writing lor television was "the gieal joy" 
because it pul n writer in touch with his whole 
society. When it was suggested that his uncom- 
promising attitudes might make it difficult for 
him to work in the medium, he agreed, citing 
increasing budgetary constraints and the poli- 
tical nervousness of television companies. Yet 
he had earlier confirmed that even working 
with fellow-socialist Ken Loach on the film 
lutherhuuf had been ii diffic ult and painful ex- 
perience. Loach's preference for unstructured 
scripts and non-professional actors clashed 
with Griffiths's pride in a wcll-lioned script, 
unalterable in any detail. A more challenging 
interviewer might have asked whether it was 
fear of |ml ideal interference or desire for intel- 
lectual ownership which made Griffiths view 
all forms of co-operation as cowardly collabora- 
tions. Including numerous extracts from Grif- 
fiths’s televised plays, the programme attemp- 
ted a brisk scissors- and -paste conspectus of his 
career, but the insights were strictly limited. 
When Griffiths solemnly announced that the 
. most important line in The Comedians was 
•‘When I stand upright. I bang my head on the 
ceiling", it sounded like a tip to A level stu- 
dents. Brief as it was, though, the clip from The 
Comedians was' enough to confirm that, de- 
spite all he has written since, this play remains 
his one undeniable triumph. Further pro- 
grammes in the series will deal with writers as 
diverse as Sue Townsend and Ted Hughes. 


A national institution 


Patrick O'Connor 

ROBERT GORDON *nd VERA GOTTLIEB 
Waterloo Road 
Young Vic Studio 


Towards the end of Waterloo Road, Robert 
Gordon and Vera Gottlieb's play about jhe life . 
of Lilian Bay 1 is, a petitioner crimes to See ihg . 
• ag*d battle : uxc in her office, to try and interest 
her in joining a committee to found a national 
theatre; She dismisses him mimering "Nation- 
al theatre! We ore the national theatre. "By the 
lime the Old Vfc became t he National Theatre, * 
JlaylU had been dead for twenty years, but ! 
those who wnrioftl with her'suH spoke and 
wrote about her extraq.rdinAiy powers of orgu- . 
nizution with Inve arid affection untl there ate 
hundreds of stories about her; • •' '. 

Ii Is probably impossible, iir A single syf uml- 
with only five pluyeis to iittempt to evoke this. 1 : 
heroic backstage knockabout, aiul it is no 
doubt foolish to try,, though, I suppose it is very;'. 

much in the Baylisspirit, When the plajwnghls / 

arc not lecturing nr leaching history (ihiH nurid- 
of-ulf-work runs in brandishing » newspaper, 
“Lawks, mtiin, it's the war”) and let tltcrhnrtit- • 
ten talk, the play conics to life. Miss tlayUvs 
conversations may have been mostly mono-' 
fugues, but they myke for rather lujMucted 
drams. 

As Baylis; Barr Ktnghqrn is never off: stage. 
She give? a splendid perform u nee, with a hint . 


An Indian dream 

Dominique Goy-Blanquet 

ARIANKMNOUCIIKINEand HEL&NECIXOUS 

I.Tndiude 

Carliuichuricde Vincennes, Paris 


It is something of a coincidence that the two us 
leading artists of the French theatre should vil 
have chosen tile same setting for their most wl 
recent productions. The Indian worlds of Peter nc 
Brook's Muhtibharttia and Ariane Mnouch- S« 
kine's huliade, though only one year apart in th 
actual time, arc as far removed from each other 
as myth from history. Peter Brook created his in 
out of fire and water on an earth-covered stugc, ce 
a primordial frame for the "great poem of the M 
world”, and wove wonders in the fabulous fub- th 
rics of his costumes. Mnouchkinc's springs H 
from totally different motives, and in spite of Ja 
its subtitle, "L'lndc de lours rdves", she pre- tu 

scuts (lie hard facts of India's march to inde- nt 

peudence in a far from dream- like way. se 

The audience are now fnmilinr with the huge cu 
open set of the Cartouche ric, the musicians' ki 
corner with its array of mysterious inslru- fo 
incuts, the recess where the actors change in II 

full view of anyone who cares Ui watch and the Tl 

hall where, still costumed and mude up, they tic 

serve spicy foods. The whole building is the sti 

world of the play, and whatever takes place te 

there is part of the performance. ry 

They are also familiar with the formuln ar 
which has matured since Mnouclikine started sti 
work on “Les Shakespeare" in 1981, drawing re 
on Eastern acting methods and theatrical t nidi- gr 
tions to present a highly ritualized interpretn- br 
(ion of Shakespeare's plays. Medieval Japan, ti\ 
refracted through fragments of Kabuki, NO Ri 
and Uunraku, served as reference Tor Richard di 
// and Henry IV. and an even more imaginary bi 
India with a suggestion of Khatakali for A 
Twelfth Night. The sequence which was initi- sy 
ally designed to include the whole of the Lan- (a 
castrian cycle and two more comedies was in 
abruptly interrupted when Mnouchkine went A 
on to L'Hlstoire terrible tnals inachevie de cc 
Norodom Sihanouk, rot du Ca inbodge (1985). sh 
L'lndiade , is a further development of the ur 
same dramaturgic process. ec 

Meaningful noises 


Under u silk canopy decorated with the Indj. 
an emblem, a marble floor covers the set, and 
the surrounding walls of the auditorium aj e 
painted white with a gold stripe. The only 
props used are a collection of specially tl 
signed carpets, mattresses, bolsters, calicos 
and brightly coloured saris. But the creative 
use of space, the variety of acting rituals, the 
vibrations of physical energy and inventiveness 
which made the company work famous have 
now slowed down to the tempo of a film by 
Satyajit Ray, its monodic quality underlined by 
the continuous plaintive stage music. 

This beautifully poised production is perfect 
in its way, if slightly less exciting than the pre- 
ceding ones. From sculpting volumes in the air, 
Mnouchkine has become a painter. Perhaps 
the difference lies in the piny itself. Its author 
H£lfcne Cixous, the well-known novelist and 
James Joyce specialist, has followed the struc- 
ture of Shakespeare’s Histories in both Siha- 
nouk and LTndiade. Cambodia was repre- 
sented with u profound understanding of its 
culture and traditions, centred on its theatrical 
king. (The real Sihanouk, who saw the per- 
formance of Georges Bigot, formerly Richard 
II, is reported to have been pleased with it.) 
The tragedy of the genocide was made e na- 
tionally vivid by the near-ethnographic recon- 
struction of a feudal country destroyed by in- 
ternational greed. LTndiade is more like Hai- 
ry VI Part One, in its stilted political arguments 
and disputing of generals on the evils of civil 
strife, but the actual price of partition remains 
remote, as if estranged from its own back- 
ground. There is no central figure, in spite of a 
brilliant rendering of Gandhi as a shrewd sensi- 
tive old hermit with touches of high comedy. 
Richard-Orsi no-Sihanouk is now playing Pan- 
dit Nehru with truces of his former petulance, 
but the undisputed star of the show is a bear. 
An explicit symbol of the Indian people, clum- 
sy, quarrelsome and ultimately endearing, ibis 
lame animal is mistakenly put down by itsow 
master though in fact it had pursued nobody. 
As for the people themselves, occasions! 
coolies appenr, to sweep the floor,, pull rick- 
shaws on stage, and curse Gandhi for their 
unfulfilled dreams of a free happy Indin. Ex- 
eunt omnes. 


pre-revolutionary problems 

— — advantage an idiom that i 

win tie vibrancy of texture, a quf 

rhnst opher winu_ that can raise itself from ar 


SSralton of the Soviet Union 
'^j ourne Touring Opera 


of a South African accent and a confidential 
manner! In sled-rimmed specs and dusty black 
velour, she slumps in her office chair, falls on 
her knees, alternately cajoles and berates her 
actors, stage-hands and partners. Stepping for- 
ward from time to time to address the audience ' 
- * You bounders up there, where were you last 
Monday?” - the founder of the modern. Lon- 
don drama, opera and. ballet tradition ivpor- 
iroyed as everything except hard-working. 
Plays about plays in rehearsal are seldom dra- 
matically interesting: in one of the later scenes 
In a nicely Vroiic exchange between Lilian and 
a young actor in tights whose legs she admires, 
there ii ii hint Of a conversation about ballet but 
the founding of the Vic-Wells companies is 
ignored, but for one throlv.iway line.. • 

. , Nina Edwards, who has die girc n viable task 
of appearing as Sybil TWn^ike. lixiks enihar* 
rassed, us well she might. She Is mucli better ax. 
Annie, the humble. box-office assistant 
pocketing Hie takings, who rounds on hpr em- 
ployers, denouncing ttnjir “any' 1 prise and 
accusing tfiemjuf playing to the stalls, just like 
cveiydne ol*c. ' • ■ •> 

r Arche end of the play, the elderly. UiUm is 
confronted by Hie former stage- hundBob. who •• 


but rcgretst hall hey ate ntylbngcrteierlftgfpr' 
the people af London for whopl they ftadilrft 
bccitcreflterf -the locals. TTw piece trii&whh. 
*rThe L^tqbeth-Walkl'I^ingsuhgsoFtlybehi^d' 


James Campbell 

River's Edge 
Curzon West End 

There is a scene in River's Edge in which big 
John explains, “I got this philosophy. Like you 
do sbiL And then it's done, And then you die.” 
A man of action as well as a philosopher, John 
has recently strangled his girlfriend Jamie 
(“She was talkin’ shit’’) and left her body on the 
bank of the river outside a small American 
town. “I felt so fuckin' alive”, he proclaims, 
adding reflectively, “Except I'm dead now.” 

• He is. too, And so are all his friends, at least 
emotiqnd|ly speaking. The pwful revelations 
the film drakes about teenage alienation today 
are less concerned with John's action than with 
the dulled responses of. his chums to the news 
oHl Since they are at first reluctant to believe 
him, he takes them to see the body. No orte 
likes the. sight of Jamie as a strikingly white 
nude corpse very much, but npr does anyone 
«cm terribly bothered by it. There are other 
things: dope to do, parents to abuse, teachers 
I 1 *.* 0 fo Heap on; fort heir sclf-decled leqder. 

: Wyne there Is altruism to defend as' well: 
our friend. don’t ybu see that?” he 
; MKs.Matt, the nearest Ihltta.the group has lo a 

tfS ipo-1* 

regies,. -Yeahf bgtJdniic k s'deQd. u M 
; /n<n Hunter (the director) and Neal Jimenez 
itte ^cmyriter) have between them pity 
: tyhich ^hte-ig ’more 0 rS 

Ito.most- 

^^b^i poaci aro lhe bUs of a lraerean' : 

-• 

Systems, 

likMMtMlUikJaUdtliJiLi.-. > V o-.i'-i • >.' i -.T.'- ' Vi :! ' • V 1 - '■ ■ ' 


film. There is a performance of speedy near- 
hysteria by Crispin Glover as Layne, a more 
muted and subtle one from Keanu Reeves as 
Matt, lumbering from doubt to doubt, helped 
on his way to heroic resolution by dope (“Just 
came back for this joint. Mom”) and his crush 
on Clarissa (lone Skye Leitch). In this horror 
story the most horrible of them all is M atl 5 
small brother, who echoes John’s deed in an 
assault on his own tiny sister's doll. The only 
figure from the adult world they have cause to 
call on is Feck, played with a blend of menace 
and lunacy by Dennis Hopper* a burned-out 
biker with only one leg (“Don't matter; I go 1 
another one”) who lavishes tenderness on an 
inflatable sex-doll. If there is love on the river s 
edge, that’s about the strength of it. 

■ The film wins by these performances, by.ds 
pace, and by the evocation of small-UMO 
streets apparently built around Layne's per- 
sonal derangement. There is wit, too, in me 
■ way : the words “dope” and "fUck” are^ Casualty 
dropped before frantic parents who congrntu- 

* lata themselves on speaking so liberally in front 
of the children. But its special claim on our 

• attention depends on the presumption mat it 

exhibits the moral atmosphere ofits limes, tha 
it speaks for a generation.- ‘ ■ ■ • . 

; In the end the film, which is based on evonts 
which look place In California In-, tne^eay 
1980s, persuades us that Us portrayal of • 
sensitization” - the dire'efor’s word -' is PJ J 
" accurate; But only partly, For /?/^rs aaff 

' seems to be deliberately, mcfdlcs?iyt .. 

, offensive. The only quarter otfefejf tW^ 
■; .deeming human qualities comes pt c j 
* . When Matt puts, his. arm rpurid b is '^ s ^M 
' sibliiig. Who was Bbopt, to kill 

' !'!We're- brothers.!*' After^the-.unrermtnnl 

“pbuhdirig which family values: 

. •until this point i it j seems n ^ 0 i / t 

tyawkjsh note on/whi^h to. come to, res ■ . 

' . thensent i merita 1 ityig , in its w?y,' _ ? , 


tooite all the energy expended upon this en- a 
opting new commission, Glyndebourne s u 
ZElKtrificatlon of the Soviet Union seems v 
iusly underachieved. The problem may t 
X originate in the very different (and well- s 
Seized) conceptions brought to the piece s 
1 1 composer, the librettist and the produc- t 
„ On the one hand, Nigel Osborne welcomed i 
^opportunity offered by the revival of tonal- i 

tl n write "proper” songs again; these songs 
b! wanted embedded in a continuous musical i 
in m which would convey the intensity of i 
individual feelings in immediately pre-revolu- | 
donary Russia. On the other hand, Craig ■ 
Raine, peremptorily dismissing Auden s view 
that a good libretto places its characters in 
“situations which are too tragic or fantastic for 
■nords"’. sought an eminently sensible, musi- 
cally enhanced action that would redeem po- 
etic drama for our time (the quest for such 
seriousness places him firmly in a Russian op- 
eratic tradition stemming from Dargomizh- 
sky). The young American Peter Sellars went 
still further,- and promised not only a stren- 
uous, fast-moving production embracing 
cinematic techniques, but a model for the way 
theatre itself could be revitalized through the- 
spiritof music. Yet throughout the preliminary 
discussions, not enough appears to have been 
said about the ineluctable demands of opera, 
especially as they, relate to pacing, significant 
contrast and clarity of expression. 

To begin with, the novella upon which the 
opera is based, Boris Pasternak’s The Last 
Summer, is itself a loose conglomeration of 
episodes (though its title still seems more 
appropriate than Raine's Lenin-inspired re- 
placement); and it may well be that the ele- 
gantly tailored libretto has clung too faithfully 
to the profusion of character and incident with- 
out fleshing out the main action sufficiently. In 
the opera-house certainly, the narrative is in- 
comprehensible without reference, not merely 
to the libretto, but to the novella as well, and 
Pasternak's contrasts probably need to be pro- 
jected more tellingly. These are the contrasts 
between the passionate but politically innocent 
young writer Serezha and the dour revolution- 
ary Lemokh, between Serezha’s sister Natasha 
*ho welcomes the new order and the Frestln 
family, who flee the country, and between the 
*idow Anna Arild, whom Serezha loves and 
, tl« prostitute Sashka , with whom he merely 
. fops. As it Stands, Raine’s text is so terse that 
il might flourish better without music, especial- 
! Via view of- the very delightful and poignant 
1 cpialily of Uielyrics. 

. Nor is Osborne’s musical style especially 
fol suited to drawing the sharp generic dis- 
: fosions and contrasts that can make episodic 
operaso effective. This is particularly apparent 
ifl the first part. The broader Statements of thg 
' Sfc ond part, however, show to much better 


advantage an idiom that comprises a certain 
vibrancy of texture, a quasi-Romaniic arioso 
that can raise itself from anonymity to passion- 
ate declamation, and a broad indebtedness, 
which stops short of direct allusion, to the con- 
ventions of early twentieth-century music. 
Most impressive are the song of the character 
Pasternak, which disintegrates as his ideas run 
amok (“I bring you the tides of time, the char- 
iots of hydrogen. I am God inventing the 
world"), and the numbed, pulsating texture 
that accompanies Serezha as he witnesses his 
sister welcoming Lemokh lo the house. Even 
so, there are many miscalculations of orches- 
tral balance in which too many words are lost, 
and it is a mistake to play the entire final scene 
in spoken dialogue. 

Not surprisingly, Sellars's production stands 
at a tangent to both music and libretto (which it 
revises in a number of ways). Although using 
period costume, he resists the temptation to 
evoke the nostalgia of a Turgenev or a 
Chekhov, and creates instead a frenetic, sex- 
ually charged atmosphere redolent of post-war 
theatre and cinema. The stage space is res- 
tricted by an oppressive, multi- jointed high 
white wall which altera its arrangement res- 
tlessly throughout the opera, finally revealinga 
factory bedecked with workers as its reverse 
side; faces appear surrealistically at windows in 
this wall (which seem too small for their pur- 
pose); and the lighting is predominantly mur- 
ky. Although the stylization is inventively ex- 
tended to the characters’ movements and post- 
ures, there is no gradation in the intensity, so 
that the early scenes especially seem overdone. 
Indeed, the production could still afford to 
heed more the demands of both the music (not- 
ably to allow Sashka and her husband to pro- 
ject their words more directly) and the libretto: 
“Your jacket’s torn", observes Mrs Arild con- 
temptuously and without irony to a poor 
Serezha who is merely wearing a pullover. 

But one of the great pleasures of the evening 
is to see the commitment with which the cast 
have risen to their challenges. The young but 
experienced singers include Omar Ebrahim 
and Henry Herford as Serezha and Pasternak 
respectively. Linda Hirst and Anna Steiger as 
Natasha and Sashka, and a poignantly articu- 
late Elizabeth Laurence as Mre Arild. Elgar 
Howarth’s lively, if occasionally overbearing 
musical direction is supported discreetly by 
; John Whiting’s sound projection. 



•• Wil „er Evening" by Helen Lessore. from the exhibition reviewed here. 

A world transformed 

— like effulgence. 

Frances Spalding asthecontrouu 

— — differences in 


Helen Lessore 

Fine Art Society, until October 30 


Craig Raine’s libretto for The Electrification of 
the Soviet Union, with a preface by the author, 
i$ published by Faber (69pp^£8.95, pap^back, 
£3 95. 0 571 14539 6). Paul Theroux s fi/st full- 
length play The White Man's Burden V 18pp. 
Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 0 241 12240 6) de- 
scribes Rudyard Kipling’s nnafmonths as a 
Vermont resident in 1896 and in particular^ 
law-suit against his brother-.n- aw and h. 
clashes with American journalists. Th^oux s 
Introduction discusses Klplmg s relationship 

drawings by the author. . 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 

• jtatyctitioii hio jsr ' • . 

I fofcrs'are Invited to Identify the sources of the 
qiiotatlQrs which follow and to send us l|ic 
W that they reach this office not later than 
"fomber 6, A prize or £20 Is offered for the first 
Of answers opened on that date, or falling 
““^mosi nearly correct- in which case inspired 
psfwbfk wjll alfo be Taken into consideration. 

rtiarked '‘Author, Author 351" on the 
S^t.^ould be addressed to ; lhc Editor, 77ie * 
<Rnex Uterary Supplement, Priory House, St John s 
iff, London BG1M 4BX. The solution and results , 
^ oil November 13. • . ; 

ifSfr' wijhTlie pond the lurid furnace turn'd ■ 
^^wWle imoke and yapoiq fill’d the yard; . 

Whiter skw was. dimly start'd, 1 

a 'melloyf murmur turn’d; ;* • 


... 

nerves. 

Competition No 347 ■ , - • 

Winner: Richard Jepkyns 

. John Betjeman. “Dorset”. : 

i Herder, Wlolarid, Lessing; ' 

'.Hall"* .V v • I-' -c i . • 

,3 Cecily. Gerlrufte. Magdalen.' , ' ; 


Helen Lessore painted “A Day in Your Life , ai 
a Slade Summer Picture, in 1926. It is a com- w 
positional tour de force. Wc look over a wall tl 
into the enclosed world of house and garden o 
and simultaneously down the street that runs ii 
alongside. The picture alternates between i 
areas of generalized vacancy and a needle-like j 
precision in the rendering of brick and mortar, 
iron gates, figures and plants. As a result it has 
the delicate fragility of a dream. The sense of a 
world transformed is further enhanced by the 
balletic nicely with which the figures in the 
street are positioned. Their procession, down 
the right-hand side of the picture, is regarded 
by the young woman seated, lower left, in the 
garden, who is pivotal to the composition as 
whole. This figure is Helen Lessore, whose 
role as a painter has continued to be that of an 
observer, fixing impressions and retrieving 
memories of friends and places, in gentle lumi- 
nous paintings that at first glance belie the 
intensity of her vision. 

Apart from this and another Slade painting, 
most of the work in the Fine Art Society s 
exhibition, which celebrates the painters 
eightieth birthday, post-dates the closure of 
the Beaux Arts Gallery in Bruton Place in 
1965 Helen Lessore entered this gallery as an 
assistant in 1931, married its owner (thereby 

becoming sister-in-lav lo TOrfese Lessore, 
Sickert's wife) and after her husband s death in 
1951 directed 11 alone. It was then that the 
gallery acquired a reputation for its unambi- 
guous stand against the suave, the fashionable 
and the slick- Something of its raw, studio-Hke 
environment is reflected here in two views of 
its interior, painted with a similar brusque 
handling anil harsh material frankness such are 
found in Auerbach's rendering of building sites 
and Kossoffs paintings of Hackney. Both 
artists, together with others Lessore encour- 
aged or exhibited nt the Beaux Arts (Bacon, 
Freud; Aifchison, Andrews and Raymond 
; Mason among them) appear gathered together 
informally, as if nt the end of it meal, in the 
large painting “Symposium", of which there 
are two versions. Both cOnvey kessore s near 
religious attitude towards art and Its civilizing . 
role. They also remind us iliat among those she 
1 promoted in the 1950s and enfly 60s are artists 
Who are now pre-e'mlnuht. . ' 

The selling for “Symposium" is, a free adap- 
tation or parts of the Beaux Arts Gallery. With 

n view through nrched windows, foone version 

d (h e outside view is based on memories of a 
walk by the Seine; in the second a desire, to 
suggest a Grecian selling explains the sharper 
light, harsher colours replacing those that m 
thq first version fi)| thp f Ate^oij jntyft ft ^ Wj?' 


like effulgence. LikeSickcrt, Lessore uses light 
as the controlling ingredient . She is also alert to 
differences in the quality of light, os can be 
seen in three pictures, hung side by side, celeb- 
rating holidays in Pnris. Patmos and the Midi. 
These also reveal the extent to which her more 
ambitious works are composite affairs, a re- 
working or familiar poses (a mother and child 
motif appears in all three) with a blend of 
observation and idealized memory. Tins 
method, combined with a certnin flatness in 
her drawing of figures, can give her larger 
painting? the quality of a stage wet, Whnt lifts 
them above artificiality is Lessore s conviction 

in the activity of painting. , 

Painting, for her. is the medium which can 
rebut the proliferation of snapshot imagery, 
opposing its emphasis on the accidental and 
superficial with a search for the considered and 
monumental. In her recent book. A Partial 
Testament , she evoked once more the "Great 
Tradition" in European art which, for her, is 
characterized by a pronounced attention to 
natural appearances. Her own attention is al- 
ways imbued with awareness of the past; her 
painting of Berkeley Square captures a passing 
light effect and the spirit of Pissarro. Else- 
where her views of back gardens and domestic 
interiors continue her argument that painting 
can still distil the dignity and mystery of ordin- 
ary life. 


The Older | 

Testament 

The Surviuat ofThemeu from the 
Ancient Royal Cult in Sectarian 
Judaism and Eor£y Christianity 
Margaret Barker 
The Deuteronomic standpoint has 
tended to dominate our reading of the 
Old Testament. Margaret Barker 
flhows how the Book of Enoch provides 
the most consistent set of clues to the 
nature of Israel’s pre-exilic religion and 
reveals how closely the earliest ^ 
Christian expectations weie based 
on the ancient royal cult in Jerusalem. 
’Brilliant 1 

Church of England Newspaper 
Ju troductory Offer 
£80 until 31 Dec’87 

Educating Rachel 

John. Halliburton 

Teenager Rachel discovers through her 
own experience that a Christian 
upbringing need not be a disadvantage 
in today's society. An imaginative 
approach to growing up in the faith, 
providing n stimulating introduction la 
ethical questions for group discussion 
and study. ' 
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The Letters nf [). II, Lawrence 

Volume l our: June IM2 1— Miird* l'»24 

t>37pp. Cambridge Universiiv Press. £.V. 

<1.5212111.12 

IJ. II. LAU'KKNCK 

Women in Urn? 

nUiled by David Piirmer. l.indcth Vsiscy and 
John Wortlten 

t»33pp. Cambridge University Press £4ii 
1 paperback. £15). 
t»52l 235(»5 ii 

“It is all ii form of running away from oneself 
ami i he grv.il problems: all this wild west and 
strange Australia". 15. H. Lawrence wrote 
from Taos. New Mexico, in September 1922. 
During the years of self-imposed exile, he re- 
tained 1 lie inw ard exile that John Lucas noticed 
in the first tw o volumes of The I.euers of I). II. 
Lawrence (TI.S, September 17. 19S2). The 
latest of these meticulously edited volumes 
c«ivers his travels from Italy to C eylon. Aus- 
tralia, New Mexico, Mexico, New York, ami 
back again to Mexico, as lie moves with a rest- 
lessness that leaves hirn more isolated l ban 
ever. “ I here isnT a soul on iliis side of Austra- 
lia knows f am here, or knows who I am. And 
that is how l prefer it", lie wrote from New 
South Wales in June 1922. "One forms not the 
faintest inward attachment", lie wiote from 
America. 

Good letters reflect correspondents; Law- 
rence's letters reflect only himself. It is a char- 
acteristically fluctuating self. There is the mar- 
vellous. descriptive Lawrence, responding in 
and recoiling from the pristine landscapes 
through which he passed. Australia seemed to 
have "a physical indifference" as if it had “mis- 
sed nil this Semite-Egyplian -Indo-Euro- 
pean vast era of history".’ It was "as if one 
resolved back almost to the plant kingdom, 
before souls, spirits and minds were grown at 
all; only quite a live, energetic body with a 
weird face". In Taos lie was. conversely, ex- 
hilarated by the savage land: “the desert has a 
fascination - to ride atone - in the sun in the 
forever unpossessed country - away from 
man". 

Another Lawrence is the ultra-considerate 
son-in-law to his “Hebe Schwiegermutter". This 
large batch of formerly unpublished letters. ■ 
long, observant, rather literary, is the most 
interesting in the volume and contrasts sharply 
with Lawrence's perfunctory notes to his sis- 
ters. Was his easy attachment to Anna von 
Rlchlhoveti a compensation for his complex 


relation to his own mother? Or was he drawn in 
her as an aristocratic Gentnm. the antithesis tn 
the squalid industrial England of his youth? 

Then there is the businesslike Lawrence who 
deals with agents and publishers from his great 
distance. A large amount of the correspond- 
ence here is of no great interest to posterity, 
and this is the obvious drawback to complete 
editions of letters. Virginia Woolf had the 
advantage of being her own publisher, and 
there are no boring letters in the six volumes of 
her correspondence. Lawrence, on the other 
hand, cries out for a selected edition. 

At the time of these letters. Women in Love, 
after long rejection and revision, at last begun 
to sell, mostly in America. But a letter from 
Lawrence shows dismay at the crude public 
appetite for advanced thrills. He was suggest- 
ing, through the struggles of two pairs of lov- 
ers. that love is as difficult and subtle as the 
discipline of classical art. Contemporary edi- 
tors misunderstand this as licentiousness, and 
Lnwrence was forced to make many chnngcs. 
The editors of the new Cambridge edition of 
the novel have restored the post-1916 text ns 
Lawrence conceived it. 

The editors’ decision to limit themselves to 
the final phase of revision is academically im- 
peccable, though some of the late clmnges 
were so minor that they will not startle readers 
with new insight. The early version of the 
opening chapter, printed in an appendix, is not 
much different from (lie one we know. It seems 
that the really new material has been reserved 
for other volumes. The editors promise the 
1916 draft as a separate volume to be called 
The Sisters. Even more promising may be the 
earliest extant fragment with a different ending 
til at* brings a pregnant Gudriin Brangwcn and 
Gerald C'rich together in an uneasy truce, in- 
stead of the well-known fight to the death. 
Unaccountably, the fragment is to be pub- 
lished with The Rain bow, whose story pre- 
cedes the Gudrun-Gcrulri affair central to 
VYomc/i hi Love. 

In a discarded prologue , k nown since 1968 in 
the second Phoenix volume of prose but pub- 
lished here conveniently w iih the novel. Birkin 
(Lawrence's spokesman) owns to a "sisterly 
love" for women, quite different from his 
attraction to men. Not drawn to women's 
bodies, he can belter see the "intuitive intelli- 
gence" of their expression: "he studied the 
women as sisters, knowing their meaning and 
their intents". For all his rhetoric, Birkin sug- 
gests an alternative to powerplay: a mothlike 
love, so far from snatching passion that Ursula 
can hardly recognize it for whatit is. Perhaps it 
is now lime to revise the feminist dogma (initi- 
ated by Kate Milieu's attack on him in the late 
1960s) (hat Lawretice is sexist? There was suffi- 


cient basis for this dogma iiusay. The Plumed 
Serpent or in the solcrim peiys-worship of Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. But, /as Diana Trilling 
argued long ago. it is easjer to criticize Lawr- 
ence than to expose ourselves to his demand 
for revolution in that particular area of experi- 
ence where wc arc most fiercely self-protec- 
tive. 

The prologue to Women in Love, usually 
taken to prove Lawrence's Intent homosexual- 
ity. explores the complex response of one man 
to another in a way that erodes our glib cate- 
gories. Climbing mountains, they “reached 
another state of being, they were enkin- 
dled . . .into a rare, unspoken intimacy”. Bir- 
kin’s feeling for Gerald is rather like the in- 
timacy of miners that Lawrence perceived as a 
child. This feeling was at its strongest down the 
pit, when habitual male reserve broke down in 
the presence of dunger. In "Nottingham", he 
records how men of his father's generation 
actually loved the pit and brought its contact 
buck to the daylight world above. In Women in 
Love, the famous scene where Birkin and 
Gerald wrestle naked in the firelight recreates 
the intent closeness of miners working “practi- 
cally naked" in the hot darkness. 

Women in Love belongs to the period when 
writers were rejecting the mental regimenta- 
tion imposed by language. "It is impossible to 
say just what I mean”, said Prufrock in 1911. 
We must “crack” through the paving stone and 
he enveloped in the mist, said Virginia Woolf 
in 1907. Where Eliot marked off the frontier 
between the expressible and inexpressible with 
precision and deliberate silence, where Virgi- 
nia Woolf crossed it with an exploratory con- 
sciousness, Lawrence too often resorted to 
rant. He pelts us with intractable language in a 
fury of frustration. His urgent message was 
about the dying “quick” of life to a generation 
sapped by war, sterile industrialism, and “no 
good" business. (“I think you did make a near- 
ly deadly mistake glorying those business peo- 
ple in Howard s End", he wrote to E.M. Fors- 
teUo 1922.) 

Europe “was dying under my eyes", Lnw- 
rence reflected to Earl Brewster in October 
1921. "So, the new Jews shall wander on.” Yet 
the letters he wrote during his travels in 1922- 
3 resound with longing to return. He felt a 
constant nostalgia for "real human under- 
standing”. He felt at home in Buffalo because 
the old-fashioned small town reminded him of 
Cranford. Then (he pain of his country's rejec- 
tion of his work would come back. In 1923 he 
hesitated in New. York, and Frieda sailed back 


without him. She wrote reassuringly about 
England and urged him to join her; bu\% 
stead, he was making his increasingly bL I 
way down the inhospitable west coast of Met j 
ico. “I feel England has insulted me", he* tol . j 
to Catherine Carswell, and yet *'l am alwa. * 
English”. 1 j 

Whenever Lawrence came briefly t 0 ■ 
dashed off a novel - none as good as Ihe early 
ones. But in this period he did write gre^ 
shorter works, the wildly original Sindian 
Classic American Literature, his poem 
“Snake”, and his best story, “The Fox”, about 
two women on a decaying farm. The farm 
needs a male element, but not the predatoi 
who turns up, a returned soldier who destroys 
one woman and takes possession of the other. 
Lawrence’s sympathy for women who haw to 
weigh their mating instinct against the patent 
inadequacy of available males goes back to a 
remark made by Ursula in the discarded "Wed- 
ding" chapter of Women in Love printed here: 
"When it actually comes to 'the man', the vi- 
sion [of marriage] collapses like a balloon." 

The new volume of the Letters shows also, 
alas, the reverse of humane sympathy: notonlj 
the self-absorption that was always there, but a 
new worship of manliness in the brute formal 
power and blood. In Mexico, he begins to talk 
approvingly of “a certain innocence, even if 
sometimes evil”. He could not understand why 
“F[rieda] hates it”. No wonder she look off to 
visit her mother in Baden-Baden. Meanwhile, 
in a sudden about-face to his despised Taos 
patroness, Mabel Dodge Luhan, he wrote: 
“One day I will come to you and take your 
submission.” This isn’t only silly; it's mad. 
bound up with a proto-fascist fantasy about 
heroes who have more value than saints. He 
did not wish to hear that Frieda found it hard 
work to love him. A man, he explained to 
Frieda's mother; needs to be a hero more than 
a husband. Forced, eventually, to return to 
England by Frieda's continued refusal to join 
him, he announced, “I do not come for peace*, 
and called ; for “strength,.oqly battle-streoph. 
weapon-strength . . 

But it was a beaten man, not the slruttini 
"demi-hero” of his imagination, that crawled 
back to London at the end of 1923. He was. he 
told Alfred Stieglitz, now “buried alive, under 
the yellow air and the vast inertia . . . I am 
rolling my eyes in the tomb." Though Frieda 
was kind, he swore at her for bringing him 
back. It was a snd end - for a time- to the ideal 
of Women in Love : a starlike equilibrium of the 
sexes, a pure balance of two opposite beings. 


Entering a new life 
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I have come to J erusalem 

I have come to Jerusalem 
because I have a right to, 

bringingmy family who did not come with me. ... 

who never thought J would bring them here, ' 

Icarry them as a sleeping child to bed. 

Who of them would not forgive me? . 
l Have conic to Jerusalem to dream • - 

1 .1 found my mother's mutheF by chance, 

‘ WhitC-hdired and beautiful, frightened behind a column; 
in a large reception room filled with 'smingeri> ■ 
Venringpvcrcaais. Afier forty-two years 
thad tocxplyin who I was . Tm Stanley 
youi; grandson. ’We kissed and hugged and laughed, 
she snidw^ were ampdern family, '. 
one of the firsMoride oh trains. 

1 hadn’t seen before how. mil ch^hc looked like 
her great' grt-iti-gniwl daughter. I remembered 
rhutinhcrhouw IthqmpcdhcrpmMo, ' ,\ i 

I saw my first paint ing.agitrdcn J>y her lost son . 

1 remembered thc.sihdis. of her bedroom; ' 
lace-covered pillows, a face-powdered OMTcstamerit. 

Then my dead mother u ml father ctUnebfto the room/ 

1 showed them whqm I’d found and gave every body chocolates,, 
we spoke of wltut whs new* , 

and they called me only bymy secret name, ‘ . 

» • . " }>■ •' | 
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Glen Cavaiiero 

JOHN CO WPER POWYS 

The Diary of John Cowper Powys, 1930 

Edited by Frederick Davies 

216 pp, Greymltre, 36 Great Queen Street, 

London WC2. £35. 

09509742 IK ' 

John Cowper Powys, though a voluminous 
■ letter writer, did not begin to keep a diary until 
he was fifly-seven. The entries were continued 
until 1960. when he was eighty-eight, and have 
not hitherto been published,, the originals 
being now lodged at the Central Library of 
Wales. Frederick Davies, who has edited the 
d ary for 1930, was a close friend of Powys and 
his companion, Phyllis Playter, and writes in- 
formatively about them in a perceptive intro- 
, duaion. With the exception of the early novei 
A//er Afy Fashion and the Letters to His 
Mother Utwelyn, the Diary is (he most jmpor- 
tam^ofPnwys'i works to hjivc appeared since 
nil death. 

. lnm ) t W retired frOmlccturinganJ moved 
Jo a small house jn up-stale New York, where 
h« pitied down to become u fulLtime writer, 
Vic Dairy records his final lecture tour, the 
completion of fn Def tnyfof Sensuality (a book 
, Jjwi Tru,tier6d I greatly to him)* and the toni- 
. menetmenLof A Gtesto/ilJMiy Romance, .Frill 

an l , Pow ^; s aims arid 

Strategics, as well as of hinhkjrous intense- ; 

•; and 

. ncighlxnJrs, , l.shed^ far more light On the man 
, himself than do his loiters Ar. J • 


/y reservoir of enrichments 


* -* > • ! j| -•ir.vy-i ,[» c v ;.ji. .. y .. 


and domestic preoccupations, his always pre- 
carious digestion, his love for animals and the 
natural world, his need for solitude, and his 
profoundly personal commitment to his phil- 
osophy of contemplation. Above all it reveals 
his love for Phyllis Playter. He gives thanks 
repeatedly for the happiness she brought him 
and for her imaginative criticism and help with 
his work. Without doubt it was she who en- 
abled him to become the great writer he was. 
Yet at the same time she herself was finding it 
difficult to adapt to a rustic, domesticated *** 
istence for which she felt unfitted; and the 
Diary is a moving and occasionally painful * e " 

:■ cord of the relationship between two highly 
strung people of unusual intelligence and indi- 
viduality as they tried tp accommodate them- 
selves to a new way of life. 

Powys seems to have expected that one day 
his diary would be read by others. This hand- 
some first volume Is in a limited edition of 300 
copies; its successors should certainly.be made 
more widely available, whether in totality nr ’ n 
selections. Powys’s- achievement' as ® 
even now is undervalued: the diaries shbwd 
find him new readers and will certainly bi fl ' 
absorbing interest to t hose he;ha$ already.^ : 

' Who Was Really Who /n 7^c//on (383pp. l- 0 0^ 
hian £12.95. 0 582 89251 1); edited by Alan Bold 
, and Robert Gldditjgs Is a.guitl^.to the b|0§- 
i‘; ra^hiCnl curiosities of. literature which, rtvea® 
aniong jts many, lengthy contribu tions mat 

. . p. H. Lawrer^ce was tfo basis for chakaclte 'it 

fipyels by/ A Idous HuXle^ , JT. D/ 1 an v 21 
[disband Richard Aldington who himself was 
. inspiration for character^ in fiction by liwreht* i 

'•*, nj, i i ft .. t. . /•.'».« i-y 
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hmUELTAYLOR COLERIDGE Bax 

^Collected Works: Marginalia vin( 

Edited by George Wh alley brci 

Volume l:Abbt to Byfield inat 

879pp. £49. 0 7 1 00 0249 1 • cha 

Volume 2: Camden to Hutton met 

i 207pp- £95. 0 7100 0250 5 gra 

Ronlledge and Keg an Paul. see 

T the 

I, tt8S in 1839, five years after Coleridge’s wo 
toth that De Quincey first proposed some- tha 
thine like the project which these two huge w q 
volumes (there will eventually be five) bnng tio: 
1 mII on the way to completion. est, 

! coteridge often spoiled a book; but in the course of 501 

• Silfis, he enriched that book with so many and etf 
j Nth valuable noles, tossing about him. svilh such do 
f | jm h profusion, from such a cornucopia of discur- gn 

ia reading, and such a fusing intellect, commcntnr- fei 

its so many-angled and so many-coloured lhal I have ^ 
envied many a man whose luck has placed him In the 
way of such injuries .... Coleridge imagined an 

audience before him confidenjt] that, sooner » 

oi liter, all which he had committed to the chance 
Barilos of books would converge in some common * 
reservoir of reception .... Surely a subscription 
ihnuld be set on foot to recover all books enriched by 
| tin marginal notes. th 

Even De Quincey could hardly have imagined H 
the scale of the reservoir needed to contain di 
Coleridge’s "submerged Arethusa of truth”; in 
and although several contemporaries - among sc 
them Henry Crabb Robinson, J . H. Green and le 
the faithful Gillmans - saved what they could d 
by copying out marginalia to which they had a 
access, it has taken modem academic schol- e 
arship, the enshrinement of Coleridge as not P 
just a great poet or. “thinker” but (something - 
far more to the taste of our age) a great prob- a 
lem, and the uncompromising dedication of fi 
! the Collected Coleridge to completeness, to v 
bring forth the collection De Quincey had in ( 
1 mind. George Whalley , who did not live to see f 
his great work published . laboured at it for s 
thirty-five years. These volumes are typical of c 
him in that they impress as much by elegance 1 
and accessibility os by their accuracy and depth 1 
of learning. 1 

Coleridge is known to have annotated more 
than seven hundred books. Seventy of these i 
are lost; of those that survive, some two hun- 
dred ire represented here. The complete edi- 
tion will contain about eight thousand margin- 
alia. Whalley’s procedure for dealing with this 
mass of material is exemplary in its clarity. The 
hooks in which Coleridge wrote ar6 dealt with 
in alphabetical order of author; from each one, 
any passage that attracted Cpleridge’s pen or 
Prail is printed in black, with the note beneath 

* it ill brown. Whalley’s own explanatory notes 
an? gathered it the foot of the page. Books 
*hich have disappeared without trace of their 
■narginalia are included in . the alphabetical 
sequence; a short note for each tells us what is 
known about the missing copy and Coleridge’s 
ronlact with it (it is a tantalizing thought that 

. ^ annotated copy of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Mtlancholy m&y well be lurking unrecognized 
in sbme library). Given that a chronological 
i treatment is impossible - Coleridge often reyn 

sited a book arid amplified or quarrelled with 

= kis own earlier jottings - we thus have the most 
: toorqugh and vivid presentation possible of his 
•j ■ iiwdght in the process' of development: not 
1 tyming itself fluidly and ainiost soli psi stical ly , 

^pften irt; the notebooks, but grappling with 

• minds; grasping at or thrusting away 
, ’ .Wflhtbelr formulations, and defining Itself in 
process/ ■ ■ :* ' : 

-.That . Gdleridge was' a “library-cormorant” 
j -. “read almost everything” is a truism. 

: : jywt emerges more clearly than ever from the 
: is hoW byerwhelmingly bis reading 

; ol ^ a I*; Some eighty-five of the books 
' ! J^^ith here’ are theological , and these are 
^flR^FluSsily scrawled, so that they account 
i 5 :? r n lpre;.than Half of the bulk. Theology was , 
^1 ‘oLColeridge’s 'thlnking, ' and he ln- 
; - ; .{plcdiitr at every level ftPm Eichqfn's Biblical 

= • Preservative 


him in I808.b%.t>e Quincey. , 

Wfep ^iuihls^pridii and potitlpri.L reading’ 

dimeraiohihe dejighted in 


tings of the seventeenth-century Presbyterian a P//j 
Richard Baxter with an avidity that at times mish 
becomes explicit self-identification- He assails pain 
Baxter’s occasional intolerance with “What a case 
vindictive unchristian spirit of recrimination pare 
breathes here!" and “Petty womanish recrim- 
ination again!" but to an eloquent passage on 
charity he responds (still in feminine 
metaphor) with “This is a most beautiful para- 
graph, and the more so to a true taste for the 
seeming carelessness of its construction, like 
the happily dishevelled hair of a lovely 
woman.” And he greets Baxter’s confession 
that he had been “somewhat excessively in love 
with good Books” and other personal revela- . 
tions with (in Greek characters) a repeated J 
estese tauto - “STC the some" . Coleridge’s per- m 

sonal taste in theology produces some odd S 
effects. Several notes record, for example, his W 
doubts about the Virgin Birth, apparently on g 
grounds of social propriety. To Donne's de- ™ 
fence of the doctrine, Coleridge responds 
Can such points appertain to our faith as Christians 
which every Parent would decline speaking of before 
a family and which, If the questions were prop- 
ounded by another in the presence of my Daughter, 
aye, or even of my ( no less in mind nnd imagination) / 

innocent Wife I should resent as nil indcccncy7 |S 

Veins of prudery and scatology run parallel $ 
through the Marginalia : Coleridge castigates « 
Herder's Kalligone in 1804 as “Rant, abuse, Sj 
drunken self-conceit . . . kicking and sprawl- g 
ing in the 6 inch-deep Gutter of muddy Philo- 
sophism front the drainings oF a hundred Scul- b 
leries . . . mere steam from a heap of Man's p 
dung”; and (despite having managed to add 
copious marginalia) denounces the paper of an 
edition of Revelation as “Cacatu indigna ^ 
Papyrus” - paper unworthy even of excrement (] 
- and its editor as “a Dodo attempting to tread c 
an Eagle”. Yet we find him carefully deleting f 
from a translation of Marcus Aurelius such \ 

words as "catamite" and “Armpits", and I 

(probably for the benefit of Sara Hutchinson, 
for whom it was to be a present) obliterating or 
veiling In decent Latin such memorable details 
of Browne's Vulgar Errors as Pythagoras’ pro- ■ 
hibition on “piss[ing] against the sun" and the 
hunted beaver’s habit of biting off his own 

testicles. . ... , 

* As we might expect, the quality and quantity 

* Q f annotation varies wildly from book to book. 

- Boehme is treated to a sustained commentary , 

- developed between 1808 and 1826, as abstruse 

- as the original (and occupying 145 of Whalley s 

s pages), concerned especially with Boehme s 
e supposed lapses into pantheism and his symbo- 
h lie analyses of language. The two annotated 
u Bibles, on the other hand, are relatwely d.*- 
r appointing, and the momentous “I AM THAT 
h I AM” of Exodus 3:14. on which Coleridge 
:s meditated for much of his life, P^es withou 
;s any comment at all; A vofomeof I Fichte affords 

ir a list of oddments to be taken on holiday to 
al Ramsgate, including “Henry s gijeat] Coa , 
is paper parcels + 2 Cake pap^ls . . - - And 
's thisBook". Browne's Rellgio Medici calls forth 
at a Jlood of lachrymose reflections on marmge. 
of “he talks as if he had been a mamed matt, & 

>d married to a Woman who did not love him 
Til Bowles's Sonnets is garnished with a 

t rr;sa.« 

- voTut 
“f.ySV'St the Blue-coal School. »nd 

z 

, t . J fZ'o 1 ‘t e e d minel; ri poe“ (3^4^ 

11 “ Irds) who “had been married eight 

.m* con ^ C ^ ri h k Ladv s ll childless - 1 prescribed 
f he . yearS ^WrecCcd cream and port wine 
‘ U ' 1 ' 3 wine glosses after dinner to each Patient . 

; iiiLe ionite .Benmids a Inige !«»!% 

C aSrtdeliglit hi unwieldy neologisms 
vas. . 9y° r „®j., n i av These volumes codlnbuic u 

l„. nmong then, 

ical ■ ,">^“8"? s !™S fl S,irinccs. gn/tocrisM/i. 

ijp g ; : in dBD or ^^^ ^imulate some of the 
din 1 Personal ret^tons f . e 


a Pilgrim's Progress, with continuul tetchy skir- 
mishing from the margins, culminating - at a 
point where Southey flippantly endorses the 

rase for Buoyant imprisonment - in « 
paroxysm of outraged good taste nnd personal 



m 





hitterness, modulating into philosophical re- 
flection: 

Good Gad!! O! Why docs S|cmheyl throw out these 
ipse dixi’s in such cn passant flashlctsl Is it right . 
love Mm, whatever he may think of me. & it grieves 
me in the Heart, because I cannot- 1 try hard - yet I 
can not justify him. I scarcely know the quantum of 
bodily puin that l would nm endure to have pre- 
vented R.S. from the Judgments and feelings ex- 
pressed in this Iparngrajph Dut the Pen \ is ' the 

Toncue of a svsicmntic Drenin - a Somnoloquist. 

During ihis state of continuous, not single- 
mindedness. but une-SIDU-minilcUiins , Wnungts 
manual Somnambulism- il|e sommal Magic superin- 


duced on. without suspending, the active powers nr 
the mind. 

Suspicion that liis son Hartley has “caught" 
from Southey a “petulant ipse dixi smartness & 
dogmatism" also pervades Coleridge’s fero- 
cious notes on his hapless child’s Worthies of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. In 1832, at a time 
when he had not seen him for nearly ten years, 
Coleridge reads Hartley's book with mounting 
irritation and in an astonishingly mean spirit, 
"utterly dissent[ing| from dear Hartley” in his 
views on the pastoral; grumbling that “surely 
H. has left iny Essay on the Constitution un- 
read!”, accusing him of “petulant crudities of 
indigested though is" and “temerities of inter- 
pocular Talk" (a bitter stroke there, for'Tntcr- 
pocular” means “between cups” or “drunk- 
en”); and reflecting complacently, “All I can 
say on these pnges is, that the reasoning is 
crude, compared with what H. could have pro- 
duced. had 1 been blest with his society.” The 
Coleridge of such noles is not an attractive one, 
and the best one can sny is that his antipathies, 
like his prostrations before people he admires, 
are often patently the products of a sense of 
failure nnd guilt. Southey is resented, essen- 
tially because he took over family responsibili- 
ties (among them Hartley’s education) which 
Coleridge himself could not face. 

But whom was Coleridge addressing in his 
marginalia? What structures uf tradition and 
expectation shaped them? There are no 
straightforward answers. Some bonks were 
- annotated ns gifts for particular readers; "My 
dear Derwent". S.T.C. announces in a copy of 
a seventeenth-century theological folio. “This 
c . one Volume thoroughly understood and 
: appropriated will place you in the highest rank 

l of doctrinal Church of England Divines. 

>f Others were returned to their owners with ex- 
:- trnvugant apologies: “I shall die soon , my dear 
*• Charles Lamb" , he writes in a copy of Donne s 
,c , Poems. “ and then you - will not be vexed that I 
*’ hail bcscribbled your Books. 2 May, 18 U- jn 
is these cases the marginalia co-opt the book, 
in- making it into a kind of enottnous Ifetter. Close 
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SIGNIFYING NOTHING 

The Semiotics ofZero 
BRIAN ROTMAN 

hardcover ±29.50 0-333-43920- 1 
paperback 49.93 0-333-45551-7 
This book displays the Introduction Into 
western culture of zero In mathematics, the , 
vanishing point tn patnilng, and ‘^aginary 
money In economic, exchange as Isomorphic 
traces the complex 
meta-slgns engen- 
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PORTRAIT OF THE KING 

LOUIS MARIN 

hardcover £29.50 o-333-f 6*90-0 
paperback £9.95 0-333-46391-9 
Since Its first publication in France six years ago, 
Le Portrait rfii rot has become central to a fresh 
understanding of the reign of Louis XIV. Writing 
nbnui a time when theological notions and 
secular politics came together In the creation of 
the modern centralized et* the 
portrait of the jwdfeatatlons 
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DIVIDE Wj? 

• hardcover £29.50 0-333- -155 32-0 
paperback £893 0-333-45533-9. 
Iluyssen argues that postmodcrnlsni Itself 
■ cannot be regarded as a radical brcsik with the 
past, os Its artistic and political siratcgles are 
' deeply Indebted to that other. trend within tlic 
culture of modernity — Hie historical avant- 
garde. Bui neither: can it be seen simply as a 
continuation of that ever renewed revolt of 
modemlsm/avantgardtsrn against Itself- 
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Dcfcve, Dickens and the Economics al the Novel 
. DAVID TROTTER 

hardcover £27.50 P-333-405-12-0 
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tu these in.irgiu.iii.i arc miles which r epic sent 
c> mveis.iiii ms with the deni or 1 lie iivvcr-again- 
tn-he-secn. am) joiitu.iMikc jottings recording 
important personal insights 01 anxieties. A 
note oil a ilrcani in Mnretis Aurelius (written 
sometime between ] KfiK snul IS L I) contains un 
eerily fascinating double slip of the pen: "My 
Father hud u similar Dream 3 nights together 
before my his Death, while lie appeared lo 
himself in full & perfect Health." The more 
scholarly and impersonal miles Coleridge may 
have used as a means of circuni venting "wri- 
ter's block". He came to sec I hem as having 
public importance, and frequently proposed 
that someone else should collect and publish 
groups of his marginalia, as was indeed done in 
the posthumous (onfessiotis of tin inquiring 
Spirii - a way of writing a hook withuiit, as il 
were, actually having to write il. 

The legibility of the notes was import mi t to 
him: an IJC6 notebook entry speculates cm the 


possibility of making fine quills from rooks’ 
wing-feathers, which should lie "very useful for 
marginal notes". He ulHiminulcd German 
hook -production with its fuzzy, absorbent pap- 
er. a "< i ocul win sands'* in which ink and mean- 
ing foundered irretrievably, and on better pap- 
er he some times returned lo ink-over blurred 
pencilling*. Style wus significant ton. though, 
curiously, the notes most cure fully revised and 
re co pied are a 2()(J-wonl tissue of laborious 
puns in Cirew’s Cosintdogia Sacra, and a tor- 
rent of insults, of similar length, directed til the 
“erupt Con vent icier” Richard Ryficld. 

As an aspect of Coleridge's use of other 
people’s texts, the Marginalia have their con- 
tribution to make to the intriguing but perhaps 
futile debate about how much of Coleridge's 
appropriation is anxious plagiarism and how 

intuitive exploitation of intcrtextual- 

ity. Coleridge has often been castigated for 
publishing other people's poems, or versions of 


Romps on the textual green 
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Norman Krimian 

TONY TAN NKR 
Julie Austen 

2‘Mpp. Macmillan. £20(pnpcrhuck. £6.95). 
n.U».V2Jl7.1 

In his discourse un Einnui, Tony Tanner 
quotes Mr Knightley's "Mystery; Finesse - 
how they pervert the understanding! '* and 
liinma's concurring. "Oh! If you knew how 
much 1 love everything that is decided and 
open!" Dr Tanner confesses that for him a 
world of “openness and simplicity*' would be 
devoid of “any novels -there would be nothing 
to clarify, nothing to demystify, nothing closed 
lo tender open. No 'disguise', ’concealment*, 
’equivocation', anil no ’amusement’ 4 *. Narra- 
tive meaning is thus always shrouded in mys- 
tery and equivocation. 

Over the past twenty years Tanner's im- 
mensely influential introductions to three 
popular editions of Jane Austen's novels have 
helped rid university students of the widely 
held belief that prose fiction can he intelligent- 
ly understood by readers who are not profes- 
sionally trained interpreters of texts. Now, in a 
comprehensive volume embracing a lengthy 
chapter on each of Austen’s six novels , as well 
' as the unfinished fragment Smith ton. and a 
massive introduction focusing on the works "in 
their relation lo problems concerned with soci- 
•' cly. education, and language”. Tanner reveals 
a Jane Austen far more subtle, experimental, 
politically engaged, philosophically aware , and 
• psycho analytically sophisticated than has 
hitherto, been supposed. 

On almost every page there is an une xpectcd 
disclosure of meaning. For example, when the 
eligible Willoughby (in Sense ami Sensibility) 
appears in the neighbourhood, the young and 
passionate Marianne eagerly inquires about his 
diuiCmgand hunting propensities, whereas her 
sensible older sister, Elinor, soberly “wants to 
. k now who he is, where he ft from . nnd ’has he a 
~ house at Alicnhaiti?'** Generations or readers 
and critics hav c obtuse ly settled for the obvious 
. v here, thus missing the sociological and evolu- 
. i : lihnniy implies lions in the differing responses 
. nf the trip sisters. "Elinor want* to know about : 
the soda) man, n . Tanner discerns,. “man .the* 1 
house-builder Marianne is interested in the 
more primitive, even thii more* Diuuysi air. man 
- man l hi' dancer, 'flic one activity ft the trims-, 
fiirtnuiion of energy' Into structure, the other 
the stylised releasing of energy us gesture." 
This is not only original, but helps to disarm the 1 
perhaps vulgar suspicions of Minus readei s that 
w . Elinor's. question* die tainted by bourgeois' 
prink nc«!.. whereas Marianne's adolescent 
enthusiasms Ixinraj' mi impulsive interest in 
Willoughby as un i individual- 
Thc discourses of modern iltcraiy criticism 
and theory throng through these ur resting 
chapters as through tin echo chamber, iomu- 
linics heard singly, hut Tuainly mingling in a . 
complex fabric of. dfteords. The dominant 
mode ft the Disc* »nrse of Exiruyygq nt Affirma- 
, • lidrt.. whereby ail of a great w riicr's work exists 

. at the samp level of magisterial aesthetic and 
. , inklj^cttia) achicvetnonlvThe unfinished 


them, ns his own. A hen ut i fully teasing exam- 
ple of the problems nf definition in this area 
occurs in the Workes nf Fulkc Greville, where 
Coleridge has added to u Greville sonnet his 
own reworking, whieli retains half of Greville’s 
rhyme-words in the original order, and embeds 
lines and half-lines of the original in its new 
matter. The new plant, one might say, is very 
different from its parent, but Coleridge has 
taken a substantial cutting from Greville to 
grow it. 

Though this edition is unlikely to alter the 
main outlines of our picture of Coleridge , there 
can be no area of his life or work on which it 
will leave our view unchanged, from his child- 
hood lo his theology, from "desynonymy" to 
the interpretation of the poems. So far we are 
only up to H. nnd notes on Luther, 
Shakespeare, Swedenborg, JeremyTaylor and 
Wordsworth, among very many others, are 
still to conic. 


of Sam/irun, regarded hy I:. M. Forster ( “She is 
my favourite author!"} as "of small literary 
merit", and by many Austen enthusiasts ns 
reflecting the weary, diminished energies of u 
dying woman, is here hailed as a "marvellous 
fragment", in whose ''extraordinary pages” 
Austen was “surely prescient to sec so clearly" 
(hat "It is not so much the case that the medium 
is the message ns that the medium itself manu- 
factures the messages." One might wonder by 
what [rowers of divination one can assert of the 
first forty pages of an unfinished novel that 
“not » word is wasted” (especially of an author 
justly celebrated for her revisions), about a 
text, moreover, whose prose has been de- 
scribed hy Marilyn Butler as “often so crude 
that it startles; it is surprising that even a first 
draftby the author o££m/?ja could be quite like 

Even in an era when all fictional statements 
are often seen as harbouring political content, 
il is surprising to encounter a Jane Austen who 
“saw with unsparing clarity just how much 
cruelly, repression end malice the social forms 
made possible, how much misery they gener- 
ated". who could be “quite lethally - bilingly 
subversive of the mores of her class and soci- 
ety", who was “fully alert to the social miseries 
and injustices of her age". No matter (hat these 
statements could probably not be truthfully 
made about ^ny human being whosoever down 
the whole course ol human history; in the liber- 
ated 1980s the Discourse of Extravagant 
Affirmation ignores the reasons why Jane 
Austen has sometimes been reproached by 
Marxists and feminists for her (at least 
seemingly) docile acceptance of traditional 
class and gender roles. 

In the Discourse of Ostentatious Reference 
an action, idea, or character is seen to derive 
from, parallel, or prefigure a canonical text or 
Privileged Contemporary Authority. Thus 
Pride and Prejudice subtly dramatizes both 
Locke's revolutionary studies of mental func- 
tioning and Hume's celebrated analysis or the 
intricate processes by which initial impressions 
develop into complex ideas. Sense and Sensi- 
bility anticipates Foucault on “the absolute ex- 
teriority of other people” and the “irreversible 
inferiority of passion and unfulfilled desire"; 
the novel Itself “may be said to look forward tu 
(Freud’s) Civilisation and la Discontents" in its 
. Awareness of “the priee.paid in sickness for the 
acquisition of ‘renMfti”’. Catherine Moriand's 
rummaging* in t he empty drawers of a cabinet 
in Northanger Abbey evoke Gaston Badte-- 
hird’> ad venturous spcculm ions bn "the images 
of intimacy Unit arc hi harmony with drawers' 
mid chests";, u locked drawer which. Austen 
/ writes . “sceq fed in alt probability a cavity of 
importance” suggests to Tanner “u thinly : 
veiled image of virginity”, lie reluctantly cun - 
-Vbufoi Uiiil Austen “minimizes" the erotic, hut 
i lenui morales that she doc* Hot ignore it.- 
Elizabeth Bonnet, for example, “ft prone lq it . 
■ good deal of blushing”. Since “the body basils 
own language,; it is not entirely Irrelevant jtu ; 
note that NotTpan Q/ Brown ,.Mt6wing Freud, 
suggests ihat hluihinglis a mild erection of the 
head". One : would give much' uij have Jahe 
Atistcn> respond (o r ( he$c ob wjrvat tprft;- T\ ; 


humour, and hilarious fun, it is clear that Tan- 
ner docs not experience Austen's novels as 
comedies hut rnther as prescient discourses on 
the problematics nnd hermeneutics of know- 
ledge, language, disease, and disintegrating 
society. Almost the whole gallery of characters 
long regarded as pricelessly comic or en- 
dearingly fatuous, characters like Mr Collins, 
Lady Catherine dc Burgh, Mr Woadhouse and 
Mr Parker, are really destructive, vicious 
beings. Woudhoiisc “is a barely living embodi- 
ment of his society's entropic tendencies", "a 
selfish old hypocrite, a travesty of a father”, 
and Emma's marriage, which Jane Austen mis- 
takenly supposed was one of “perfect happi- 
ness", was in fact maned by her foolishly de- 
voted insistence on keeping this wicked, “very 
powerful figure" in her home. It is, to be sure, 
somewhat awkward that Mr Woodhouse is 
presented as a “ kind-hearted, polite old man", 
but a suddenly mysterious, “rather elusive 
authorial voice" materializes to distance the 
description, perhaps some antically perverse 
Discourse momentarily speaking through a 
passive Jane Austen. 

To read an Austen novel and then these 
Discourses can be a humbling and even dis- 
orienting experience. At a certain point, 
however, one's disquiet may suddenly give way 
to an exhilaration which, perhaps, can only be 
fully appreciated by those who have felt the 
weight of those manacles binding one to text, 
time, place, epoch and author. It can be thrill- 
ing to discover the joys of romping on the 
textual green , or of sporting upon the crowded 
and glamorous shores of contemporary critical 
theory. 

Many readers will respond enthusiastically 
to the critical strategies and theoretical instru- 
ments here deployed in the honourable service 
of finding Something new to say about Jane 
Austen. A minority, however, may feel that 
the spirit who presides over these visionary and 
revisionary chapters is that of Jorge Luis 
Borges’s scholarly friend “Pierre Menard: 
Author of Don Quixote”, who “enriched, by 
means of a 1 new technique, the hesitant and 
rudimentary art : of reading: the technique is 
one of deliberate anachronism and false 
attribution”. It urns Menard, k will be remem- 
. hcred, who scorning lo imitate Cervantes, re- 
produced Don Quixote line for line and word 
for word and, ns Borges makes brilliantly dear, 
left behind a wyrk “almost infinitely richer" 
than Cervantes’s original. Dr Tanner has hit 
. upon a bolder and more novel idea -Jo rewri to 
, famous poyelsof the put and attribute them to 
thuijr Original authors. 

Using fcf r Col Jins frOm .Ye/w o/id Sensibility as 
a turn for Janc\Au>len\ vision of society and 
the way major characters respond to. it,- Ivor 
Morris .in Considered (173pp. 

SJjNfr Wf- Wui; £16.95. 0 7102 
1(105 l) ajqWijpjlk Mr Collins u place ;''iri the 
•: “ ft rtMMfc ai)d .rpbusLinepti- 

ftom suspect*, however \hat i this 

i matter of meYrihient 


i raw* .1 *iw> puutng pto, matter or merriment 
: • 
I . , u^Ums tirp rmore;ahsUrd end tirilftely; than are 
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Keith Walker 

CHRISTOPHER SMART 
The Poetical Works 

Volume Three: A Translation of the Psnlmtof 
David 

Edited by Marcus Walsh 
440pp. 

Volume Four: Miscellaneous Poems, English 
and Latin 

Edited by Karina Williamson 
498pp. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. £50 each. 
0198127715 nnd 0 L98I27685 


The first two volumes of this new edition of 
Smart have been widely and generously wel- 
comed (notably Volume Two in the TLSai 
November 9, 1984, by Claude Rawson), Iff 
occasionally demur from the chorus of praise 
this should not be taken as any lack of appre- 
ciation for either Smart or the very real menu 
of the edition. But as it progresses its oddness 
becomes more apparent, and the discrepancy 
between the value of the poems it adds lo 
Norman Cnllan’s almost complete edition of 
1949, which I remember to have bought in the 
early 196(!s for 7/6d, and the enormous cost of 
the present volumes becomes manifest. 

Volume Three contains Smart's “transla- 
tion" of the Psalms (1765), in which the editor, 
Marcus Walsh, delicately notes an inevitable 
“lowering" of "the pressure of invention" after 
/I Song to David or the Hymns and Spirinm! 
Songs (and, we might add. Jubilate Mgw). 
Smart explicitly set out to christianize the 
Psalms and to provide versions in verse lobe 
sung at Anglican worship. Walsh’s brisk intro- 
duction points to their bravura versatility and 
shows that they are mostly based on the ver- 
sions given ip the Book of Common Prayer; 
but we know Smart to have been able to read 
Hebrew. 

The new satisfactions of Volume Four, of 
"miscellaneous poems", are harder to discern. 
Karina Williamson, its editor, adds ‘‘over thir- 
ty" pieces which have not been collected be- 
fore (my count is about fifty, but never mind). 
Most of the “new” pieces are very slight, and 
signalled by "of uncertain authorship”. This 
sort of thing: 

On a certain Scribbler 

Word-valiant wighi, thou great hc-shrew, 

Thai wrangles to no end: 

Since nonsencc Is nor false nor true 

Thau'rt no man's foe or friend. 

Smart can be a dab hand at octosyllabicocca- 

sional verse elsewhere in these pages -his "De- 
script ion of the Vacation, to a Friend in the 
Country" being a case in point. But it « 
pleasnnter to find him in n familiar poem 
snuggling up to God, in the first of the 
Seatonian poems, “On the Eternity of the 
Supreme Being": 

May then the youthful, uninspired Bard 
Presume lo hymn lh' Eternal .... 

He may - if Thou, who from the witless babe 
Ordainest honor, glory, strength and praise. 
Uplift ill’ unpinion’d Muse, and deign t* assist. 
GREAT POET OF THE UNIVERSE, his song 

The cheek is magnificent (“after all, we’re both 
poets, ch7"), totally characteristic, aDd 
completely winning. 

The editors take a high hand with their 
"The choice lay between standardization and 
reproduction of copy- text regardless of tyP 0 * 
graphical consistency," ’.‘Typographical «>n- 
slstency" (which anyway . isn’t achieved): 1 ^ 
assented to be a good in itself (why?) ° nt * ^ 
details of the “ standardize (Ion” in question are 
not spelled put. Walsh informs renders that the 
Vise of quotation marks in the text has been 
modernized; while he vyns about it, hejnign 
.. have modernized the unsightly double quote*' 
widely found ip eighteenth-century book print- 
ing, but now more : often confined, to news- 1 
' papers and students’ essays! It’s odd thflH n 
Volume TWd of this edition Wilffonispo rtind~ 
.ernizes the form, but not the use; of quotatK® 
marks. probably no arrangement of the ven* 
pLSmart (like Grid, prolifib, protean and ufc 
.Bvpnj .vyould command u rii ve rsal assen f-.Biw 
jitbe pfesfcpt arrangement as something of 
..TBmshiwkle kir. ‘ 1 ^ i- ■ 
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A. continuing catastrophe 


Alistair Hennessy 


£on^ronUw: The defeat of the Brazilian 

^Macmillan. £19.95. 
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|B , his eagerly awaited and masterly sequel Ev 
... i ei l Gold: The conquest of the Brazdian me 
L^John Hemming shatters the illusion of mi 
Brazil as an exception in South America. The fit 
lib of the non-violent nature of Brazilian wr 
hjU cultivated by publicists and politicians bu 
dating the nineteenth century, became an in- w! 
K oral component of the nationalist view that m 
Brazil was different from and superior to its wi 
neighbours, free of the “disorder and savagery g 
of Spanish America" and a “model of liberty bi 
and peace” for the rest of the continent. In nr 
contrast to Bolivia, with its hundred-odd tl< 
military coups, or the warring factions of tc 
Argentina, nineteenth-century Brazil seemed gi 
a haven of stability comparable to Britain in 
the same period. But when their respective r, 
[rentier experiences are studied, then the his- - A 
lory of both empires appears as one of con- £ 
tinuous warfare, as native peoples were civil- - 
ized and reduced to dependence on a way of * 
life few of them wanted. Only now, in the Final 
stages of liquidation, do we see the long-term L " 
consequences in Brazil of 450 years of often 
unrecorded frontier conflict, which Hem- 
ming's two books have catalogued with im- 
pressive, meticulous, wide-ranging scholar- j 
ship, sympathy and passion. ... 

What makes the Brazilian case so striking is 
the demographic catastrophe which accom- 
panied the conflict. Early travellers on the 
Amazon commented on the teeming village 
lifeofthe river banks, where now there Is only 
silence. When the Portuguese arrived, the 
forest pdpulation may have been 2 Vi million. 

At the time of independence in the 1820s the 
total population oFBrazil was about four mil- 
lion, of whom two-thirds, mostly slaves, were 
black or coloured. Another quarter were 
white, while only a bare 5 per cent were Indian. 

It is scarcely .surprising that no one, except a 
\ few idealists and curious foreigners, should 
[ have bothered about this hidden minority. 

For the first time in English, Hemming has 
recounted how this catastrophe came about, 
compiling his narrative from an enormous 
body of material, ranging from official docu- 
ments and accounts by Portuguese explorers 
and boundary commissioners and their Brazil- 
ian successors, to those of explorers, botanists, 
entomologists, engineers, geologists and 
anthropologists from all the major European 
countries and North America, who were 
attracted by the mysteries of the newly opened 
continent after Brazil gained its independence. 
Of the fifty major figures listed by Hemming, 
almost half were German-speakers, starting 
*titli those .who came to Brazil in 1817 with the 
court of Leopoldina { the .Habsburg wife of 
Psdro 'I, and finishing with the professional 
milhrbpolo&lsts inspired by the pioneering stu- 
dies of. Karl von den Steineri. French savants 
accompanied the first ambassador in 1816 , in a 
mission which wak to leave lasting legacies to 
Brazilian . culture. The English, botanists for 
the main part, were. inspired amateurs, but no 
. influential for ijiat. These naturalists (in- 
JOngrtiousiy attired in European garb, as in 
Wcjuet’s paihtihg of 1 828 on the dust-jacket of 
., Ainazon Frothier) were the heroes of the 
.. Wilier jidp of the frontier, consumed by curios- 
• j ihejinknown and prepared to risK death 
. r Jtydisease, drowning or from hostile Indians in 
S " lhejrJque3t'/ ; V *. , ' • • * “' 


their trusting simplicity, their lack of shame, 
their love of liberty and of children. Travellers 
marvelled at their dexterity with the bow. and 
theircanoeingand hunting expertise. Buiwhui 
strikes the most resonant chord is a Portuguese 
comment of 1586: “all are equal in every re- 
spect. and so in harmony with their surround- 
ings that they all live in justice and in conform- 
ity with the laws of nature". 

Those surroundings were not to last long. 
Everyone today is familiar with the apocalyptic 
modern threats to the Amazonian environ- 
ment - the world's last and most extensive 
frontier-catastrophic climatic changesand the 
wasting of the tropical rain-forest, caused by 
bulldozing. But the destructive process began 
with the earliest days of Portuguese settle- 
ment. The first settlers. Euclidcs da Cunha 
wrote in his classic. Os Sertoes, in 1902, were 
“great destroyers and makers of deserts", 
burning forests to remove cover for Indians, 
and at the same time creating pastures for cat- 
tle-hungry coastal sugar plantations. Now the 
forests are being destroyed for the cattle-hun- 
gry supermarkets of the developed world. In 


or if Indian labour was needed for gather- 
ing expeditions lo collect the drag itf de serum. 
sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha and the like, Indians 
were lo feel the full savagery of slave-catching 
forays. The Marcha puru Oesie nnd the Brazi- 
lian sense of Manifest Destiny have raised the 
ruthless slave -catching bnndcirtuuc from San 
Paulo into a national culture hero, embodying 

all the virtues of the rearless frontiersman. But 
it is too often forgotten that some of the most 
perceptive insights into the Indians and most 
damning indictments of their treatment have 
come from the Portuguese and Brazilians 
themselves. Hemming rescues many of these 
from obscurity, including the remarkable 
naturalized French officer. Guido Marlifcre, in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 

In contrast to transient visitors, the 
Brazilians had to find practical solutions to 
seemingly insoluble problems. Damning 
geography, an inimical climate, inescapable 
diseases, linguistic confusion and a little- 
underslnod natural habitat, deceptive m its 
luxuriance - a "counterfeit paradise” in Betty 
Meggers's phrase - and over all. the imperii- 
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this process, forest Indians have been the hu- tu 
man casualties, driven before the fires, de- P 
moralized by loss of land or by European vices, « 
rotted by alcohol, dying from disease be- ti 
wilderment and despair. Hemming s book con- 
fronts fundamental moral questions about cu - » 

turt contact, showing how forest and forest- 
dweller are interdependent. The destruction of 
one is the destruction of both. This book pro- 
vides an important introduction to the current t 
debate on “sustainable development . 

Less sympathy has been extended by Hem- a 
ming and others to pioneer farmers and pos- 
seiros, or squatters with no title. But driven 
into Amazonia from the man-made deserts of v 
the north-east or, in more recent times. . by The 

expansion of capital-intensive agriculture in f 

• the south, they too are “victims of the r mr.- 
cle" They rarely have the skills to farm in a 

forest environment and their ignorance and t 

fear turn the Indians into thetr perpet- 

U al enemies. Alone among frontiersmen the 
serhmtelros, or rubber-tappers, now have a 
common interest with Indians in the preserva- 

^MHemming points out. land is ; the i rentral 
issue: "Loss of land was as devastating to a 
- tribe’s survival as the most virulent epdenfc. 

It no only deprived thorn of their hunting, 
fisS and agricultural livelihood but of 
ancestral burial grounds and the security 
■ of the familiar. Throughout the Americas, 
indigenous peoples have suffered from the 

depredations of frontier expansion. . 

d In Brazil, however, Indians of the tropical 
.. ra in-forest posed a unique and intractable 
pTolilcnii Scattcrcd tribes brought little return 
on missionary activity, wlnlc .Indian elusive- 
' ness.' mobility and reluctance to submit to on 
alien work discipline encouraged a 
exclusion, since capturing Indians Was not 
worth the effort when; African stoves i were . 

available. When they were fioT ayaiJablc. as 
during the DiitcH occupation of the north-easi 

... * ?n K?^ehi^hth ,W i. a S ur * 

; stanza Maifoinh&o. at file rrio(ith of the Amhioit, 


lives of peopling a near-empty continent. | 
posed problems on a scale experienced by no * 
other rolonial power. Official Indian policy 
fluctuated. On one side, there were periods of i 
racial inclusion in response to cyclical booms m 
the economy, with their attendant labour de- 
mands, or when geopolitical necessity was pa- 
ramount and Indians were needed to people 
empty spaces to forestall Spanish occupation. 

On the other, (here were periods of exclusion, 
when Indians were left in comparative peace, 
as in the lull after the collapse of the rubber 
boom and in the heyday of the Indtan Protec- 
tion Service after its foundation in 1910. But 
whatever official policy might be. the ceaseless 
probing of spontaneous frontier settlement 
perpetuated the often unrecorded conflict. 

The Spanish Jesuits in seventeenth-century 
Paraguay had provided the most successful and . 
controversial example of “inclusion", but this 
was due to the inaccessibility of their missions 
to acquisitive settlers, and the willing accept- 
ance of Jesuit tutelage by sedentary Guarani 
Indians. By contrast, in Brazil, Jesuit activity 
in Maranhflo locked them into a triangular con- 
flict with labour-hungry settlers and the 
Crown. Lacking n comparable geopolitical 
function as the spearhead of empire, and in- 
creasingly regurded as un obstacle to the 
rational exploitation of labour. Portuguese 
Jesuits in Ihe middle of the eighteenth century 
became expendable. .-Uikizuii Frontier opens 
with their replacement by the secular agents of 
Pbmbnl’s enlightened despotism, the establish- 
ment of the Directorate and a policy of total 
racial inclusion represented by official spon- 
. sorshin of miscegenation as a means «t accul- 
turation and of. peopling strategically exposed 
frontier regions. Pombul’s nightie was imbued 
with the optimistic view that noble suvages 
could bo transformed into productive citizens 
. by kindness. SUive raiding for Indians was 

forbidden. . . . 

I • The new reforms were designed to free lndi : 

. mis froth Jesuit ^tyranny” , but nny system is 
'• only aVglibil iii theqiAil ityoT Ihdse bkpfocd to 


enforce it. For till their faults, the Jesuits were 
dedicated men; the Directors were nor. ami the 
system collapsed under the weight of corrup- 
tion and incompetence. It was abolished in 
179N. Attempts to recruit uncorrupt Indian 
agents were as unsuccessful as they were to be 
in the United States, nor was the effort to 
revert to missionaries any more successful. 

Italian Capuchins and Salesians were no substi- 
tute for Jesuits. When the Indian Protection 
Service was finally established, religious influ- 
ences were to be rigorously excluded from u. 

Neither the presence in Brazil of the Portu- 
guese king from 1808. nor independence front 
Portugal after 1822, brought relief. In 1808. 
attacks hy Boliiendos, the most feared of the - 
Indian tribes strategically located in tile hinter- 
land of coastal settlements, resulted in the de- 
claration of an offensive war against them and 
in the last decree to sanction Indian enslave- 
ment. Indians were also involved in the revolts 
which swept through the peripheral provinces 
in the 1830s. The Caban age m of 1838 took on 
the aspect of a race wur. with free Indians. 
cabotius (the mixed races) nnd blacks venting 
their hatred on whiles in the most violent and 
widespread revolt in Brazilian history, "which 
made Para look more like Spanish America 
than Brazil” in Ihe disgusted opinion of ««« 
Brazilian observer. The revolt, which was sup- 
pressed with the aid of the friendly Mundur- 
uku. left 30.000 dead (a fifth of the population 
of the province), mid devastated the economy 
of the lower Amazon, in precisely that area 
where Ihe Jesuits’ main attempt to incorporate 
Indians had been located 151) years earlier. 

Frontiers of inclusion on the Jesuit model, 
involving congregation into “model villages, 
agriculture. Christianization and collective 
work, were posited on the assumption that 
onlv thus could indigenous peoples be 
Europeanized, made to respond to economic 
incentives and become available as a labour 
force. An ingrained assumption was that ciyil- 
y izntion was inseparable from st settled exist- 
■ ence. Cities were the bedrock of civil society. 

£ Without them, as Sarmiento was to argue in 
| the context of the Argentinian pnmpus. there 
I would be barbarism. The restless and the root- 

I less were perceived as a threat to ordered soci- 
1 ety, impossible to lax or employ. Few appreci- 
ated the logic of a gathering and hunting eco- 
nomy. Agriculture was integral to the civilizing 
H process, but no one appreciated the difficulties 

no of farming on cleared forest land once thin 
cy laterilic soils had been exposed to hardening by 
of the sun or to erosion from tropical storms, 
in Indian slash -nnd-burn techniques proved dis- 
le- astrous when applied on a wider scale. To 
change people’s altitudes to agriculture itself 
pte was another problem. It was regarded os 
, n . women’s work; and Indians could not compre- 
3 ,i hend the purpose of work ing to produce a sur- 
ce’. plus. In terms of their outlook nnd satisfactions 

ber their logic was unanswerable, 
ec- Faced with a repudiation of Eurocentric 
But norms, even sympathetic observers began to 
less have doubts about Indian perfectibility, and 
ent throughout their accounts there is a note of 
exasperation at the Inability and reluctance of 
unr Indians to respond to the spur of acquisitive- 
and ness - “almost nothing rouses their appetites , 
this grumbled the otherwise sympathetic Spix and 
ions Mnrtius. Part of this exasperation stemmed 
ept- from exaggerated Utopian visions of Amazo- 
rnnf nia as □ cornucopia of untold riches. Botanists 
ivity were dazzled by the forest’s abundance. The 
ton- Edenic metaphor which runs through much 
the early Brazilian writing expresses a spirit of 
heal ttfaitisma. an exaggerated pride in the land's 
j in- luxuriance. 

the For many foreign, travellers, too. the Ama- 
uese zon whs an earthly paradise where only flic 
uury indolence of its inhabitants hindered develop- 
ing ment. Alfred Russel Wallace, who spent four 
us of years on tin?. Upper Amazon, provided n good 
jllsli- example of excessive optimism about the re- 
total gion’s potent ini when lie nsserted that “the 
spoil- primeval forest cart be converted into rich pns- 
iccul- turcs nnd meiuJoW land, into cultivated fields, 
xised gardens and orchards, containing every variety 
ibucd of produce . Willi half the labour . . . and hi half 
vages the lime that would be required at home** This 

lizens hope proved misplaced, and 'Wallace moved 
s : wus on to the Malay archipelago, lo become n co- 
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dice was to pc lie nit e the coiiiilci-inylli of a 
*lredi Hell, win: re fragile civili/sition collapses 
iiihler (lie influence of malevolent iiaiuic. cli- 
mate. disease anil I him Lie Indians. Survival lay 
with the fit! nnio.v. those heroes nf Ciilheito 
Frey re's thesis, who .uliipted to the enviion- 
nieiit. and about whom many travellers had 
complin lent ary things to say. in contrast to the 
generally accepted nineteenth-century atti- 
tudes toward mixed races. 

The rubber boom between the IS7(K and 
l<)|4 was to expose more people than ever 
before to the Amazon. Most of those seeking 
their fortune were flcctniz from the drought- 
lands of the north- east only to be caught in a 
system which condemned them to perpetual 
indebtedness. Illiteracy meant thal little record 
survives of Indian -tapper conflict, but with 
Roger Casement’s exposure of the Putumayo 
ruhher barons’ exploitation of Indian labour, 
published in I‘>12 (which earned him a knight - 
hood), the Amazon acquired international 
notoriety. I lemming argues, interestingly, (hut 
the effects of the ruhher boom were less dis- 
astrous for Indians than might have been sup- 
posed. In fact, one could say ilint Henry Wick- 
ham's nefarious smuggling-out of the rubber 
plant, which was ultimately to kill the bnoni, 
had the indirect effect of granting surviving 
Indians a slay of execution. 

Casement had already established a reputa- 
tion by exposing (lie exploitation of natives in 
the Congo Free Slate, in his consular report of 
1*104 which led to a re organization or Relgian 
iuIc four years later. Joseph Conrad (old of the 
same in his fiction. However. Hemming is not 
particularly concerned with imaginative re- 
sponses to the Amazonian experience. His 
canvas is extremely wide and richly detailed, 
but the jungle novel deserves furl Iter investiga- 
tion both in its use of t lie forest as a metaphor - 
ns in Jovii Rivera. Ferreira dc Castro and Ale jo 
Carpenticr - und in the perpetuation of 
stereotypes in pulp literature which invite com- 
parison in kind, if not in volume, with West- 
erns and the salacious popular novels of the 
slave plantation. Many Brazilian writers de- 
veloped indianisi themes in un exploration of 
personal and national identity. Sentimental In- 
dianism enjoyed a vogue because Indians 
posed no threat. The dreaded Botocudo had 
been tamed, as had the Guaicuru (an almost 
unique example of a Brazilian tribe taking to 
the horse), who had been as difficult to subdue 
as Pampas Indians or Apaches. As in Fenimore 
Cooper and Longfellow, the liberty and elu- 
sivencss of Indians became a mark of nobility, 
in contrast to enslaved Africans who, if they 
aroused feelings at all. were those of the 
lachrymose sentimentality of abolitionism. 
Poets and novelists took the noble savage ns 
their theme. In his poetry Gon;a|ves Diaz tried 
to exorcize the blood of his Gfi-speaking 
mother and to use the Indian as a national 
symbol, while Josd de Alencar’s romantic Indi- 


ani'.l novels were specifically written to create 
a naliiuiii] literature in which the Indian world 
was conceived as Liu.* cradle of Brazilian 
nationality. I ike the contemporary cult of 
gauclio literature in Argentina, this was a 
popular way of asserting national character in 
the face of a rising tide of Liiirnpean immigra- 
tion. 

The popularity of Ale near's romantic novel 
iritirma was one instance of the positive image 
of (lie Indian. Another was the realistic study 
by anthropologists of the complex structures of 
Indian society. In Os Sr rives, da Cunha had 
put ethnic, racial and environmental issues at 
the centre of theorizing about Brazil's national 
identity, drawing a sharp distinction between 
(lie "rachitic” mestizo of (he coast and the mes- 
tizo of (he back la uds who hail survived through 
adaptation to (he harsh environment. His early 
death by assassination in 191W prevented the 
completion of his hook and thus the focusing of 
national attention on Amazonian problems in 
(he wuy (hat he previously brought about with 
those of the north-east. In his published notes, 
though, he indicted the exploitation of ruhher- 
luppers and contributed to the nororicty which 
the Amazon was acquiring nationally. There 
were intermit ioiiiil repercussions loo in the 
acerbic exchanges at the Americanists' Confer- 
ence in Vienna in IWH and in Casement's 
Putumayo expose. I lowcver, it was the much- 
publicized exploits of Colonel Rondon, a de- 
scendant of BoroTO Indians, and his team of 
engineers while laying telegraph lines in un- 
charted Indian territory, which led to the 
foundation, in 1 9 HI, of the Indian Protection 
Service, with Rondon. who had become a 
national hero, as its first Director. The service 
under Rondon's successors did not live lip to its 
founders' ideals. And it became clear that a 
handful of men could do little uncc frontier 
expansion gathered momentum, as happened 
in the 1950s. It is ironical that one of the last 
conflicts Is at present being fought out in 
RondAnia; while the Yanomani, the largest 
surviving Indian group, is under threat from 
invasion by mineral prospectors as local State 
authorities defy official federal policy. 

In spite or the particular problems posed by 
forest Indians, (he experiences of frontier ex- 
pansion in Brazil were not much different from 
those in the rest of the Americas: weapons of 
European conquest differed only in degree, 
fnter-tdbal rivalries were exploited as effec- 
tively in Brnzil by contending colonial powers 
as in North America or by the Spaniards. 
Indians died in battles in which they had no 
interest. In the Brazilian ense, though, military 
technology was less effective than on the Great 
Plains ot on Mexican and Peruvian plateaux. 
Cavalry was useless and although nibber tap- 
pers might swear by the Winchester 44 (as one 
of them told the English missionary Kenneth 
Grubb, "We do not respect the Constitution 
here. We have our own constitution and one 


article in it - Article 44 of the Winchester con- 
stitution”) it was in fact a poor substitute for 
the silent bow and poisoned arrow. 

Disease was the frontiersman’s surest ally - 
whether smallpox, malaria, tuberculosis, the 
common cold, syphilis or ulcoholism. In the 
battle of the diseases Indians were the losers, 
unable to hold their own against successive 
waves of immigrants from other parts of Brnzil 
who were to he the beneficiaries of Indian 
curcs-quinine and curare. Whereas in Spanish 
America sexual conquest sired a new race im- 
mune in disease, in Brazil this was confined to 
the coast. Everywhere religion was the tamer- 
pimcLuated only by sporadic millenari.au re- 
volts - creating networks of dependence, 
the most pernicious of which was perhnps 
European clothing. The sense of slinme in- 
duced by missionaries not only undermined 
tribal culture but ‘transformed Indians from 
being bichos da matin - savage beasts of the 
forests fit only to be killed - to travesties of 
Europeans. They died of colds in rain-sodden 
rags and the dispirited appearance of the living 
confirmed racialist views of their inferiority. 
After disease and religion came the cattle. 
Whether trampling on (he maize fields of 
Mexican Indians or exhausting the deceptively 
lush grasslands of cleared forests, cattle have 
been the ravagers of the Americas; just as they 


have also bequeathed, in a mindless mytholo- 
gy, all the arrogant attitudes of the cattleman 
towards Ihe horseless. In the search for ever 
more pastures the forests and their inhabitant 
must be destroyed. The case for vegetarianism 
has never been stronger. 

It may be that Europeans are temperamen- 
tally unable to cope with the dark recesses of 
the tropical rain-forest. Indians, like the Wild 
Men of Ihe Woods of medieval literature or fa 
dwellers in the Dark Wood of the Puritans, 
suffer from associations of darkness with evil! 
much as blacks have suffered from the in- 
eradicable categories of colour symbolism in 
the Western mind. Perhaps the destructive 
urge to cut down trees responds to an instinct 
for tidiness, and represents an assertion of will 
over an unruly nature which seems to abhor 
symmetry. Fire purges and removes the invisi- 
ble threat. 

Frontiers are great simplifiers, but it is from 
such books as Amazon Frontier that the pro- 
found ambivalences of our civilization arc hid 
bare. There is a third book to be written andii 
is to be hoped thal John Hemming will com- 
plete the trilogy. Depressing though it willm- 
evitably be, there will be the consolation ol 
continuing the story of the great Colonel 
Rondon, with his famous unmilitary order to 
his soldiers - “Die if you must, but never kill". 


Sharing the fieldwork 
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Under African Sun 
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There are surely many more women, propor- 
tionately, in anthropology than in other 
academic disciplines. A few are unmarried, but 
I would guess that most have married fellow- 
anthropologists. Those who were less prudent 
may find it hard to persuade their husbands to 
drop everything for a season in the bush. On 
the other hand, wives of male anthropologists 
do seem quite often to tag along and help out. 
Several notable books have come out of their 
experiences, but Under African Sun is, I think, 
the first description by a woman of life with an 
anthropologist and his tribe. 

Part of the appeal of Marianne Alverson's 
account of her family’s stay among the Tswana 
of Botswana lies in its reflexivily. There is 
obviously a price to pay within the family for 
the tricky balance which anthropologists are 
bound to maintain between absorption and de- 
tachment. Moreover, the life of the home- 
stead, near the capital, Gaborone, where 
Alverson brings his family to live, impinges on 
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the family, imposing constraints, fomenting 
tensions. Alverson struggles with his resold, 
which draws him away into a male worid. Mn 
Alverson finds herself increasingly involvedin 
the daily routines of the village women, mt 
of whom become close friends. She learns w 
smear the floor of the hut with dung, a min 
sweep it with a grass brush. 

Tswana life presses upon the Alversons be- 
cause they expose themselves to it, not u 
voyeurs but as participants. Each member >( 
the family acquires a Tswana name. Mrs Aim- 
son becomes fluent in Setswana and sets upa 
bush school. Accepting the authority of fa 
homestead head, Rre Segatlhe, is an inescap- 
able aspect of the Alversons' choice to live in 
the homestead, but though his imposition 
upon them may seem trivial they are cumula- 
tively profound. Mrs Alverson allows hei 
young children to become accustomed lo see- 
ing butchery and death and to Rre Segalfa’s 
rough treatment of his poor dependants. When 
Rre Segatlhe is on the point of shooting hj 
son’s dog because it has taken food from his 
pot, Mrs Alverson and the boy are reduced to 
weeping petitioners. Yet when the headman 
makes a drunken pass at her, she reacts 
dignity and tact. 

Mrs Alverson finds it easier to come to tem* 
with Rre Segatlhe’s practices as a tradition 
doctor, though she is aghast when he prop 05 *! 
to treat stomach pains with her methylated 
spirits. (Fortunately her family suffers only 006 
brief episode of sickness, and no accidents.) 
Her husband tells her that she has the personal- 
ity for a fieldworker, and she certainly 
open . responsive and unflinching. 

Tswana cultural patterns begin to shajj IJ* 
interactions of mother and child, husband mw 
wife. After a quarrel, her husband admits: 

"I know It's been hard on you. We’re living on rop^ 


each other in this hut, yet we're In separate 
Haven’t you noticed? We’ve become u Tswani^ 


i Historical Guide to the United Stales 
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pie. The men talk to men. The women ^ 
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women. Sometimes they mix, but usually J 051 
private, usually just in die still of the rnghi. . 

" Ee , Modise. But Hoyt, this Is not my ** 
marriage." : • 

"Ee, MaoKecf, good-night," he agreed. 

•The village became the emotional ccn,r f *?! 
the family's life. On Mrs Alvers0n’3 forays > 
Gaborone - or even to a nearby a 8 nc1 ' 
college - the contrasts with bush lift a ^ 

■ welcome, even shocking, though she 
.1 : . tnwn w®' 


However excellent, the first edition of a work 
I reference will always be the worst. Tins 
Lhiful guide is almost fatally disfigured by 
Sexolicable omission: it contains nothing 
licvwabout the District of Columbia and 
rtiediy of Washington. Also, the index is no 
more than an alphabetically arranged list of the 
Lrical sites mentioned in the gazetteer. 

»hich will limit the book’s usefulness for se- 
.ious Students, who might otherwise find it 
. cry valuable. A glossary of architectural 
urms would have been helpful: what is saddle- 
Mtch construction? What is a gambrel roof7 
There are many rather dull photographs, but 
no maps or plans. Nor is the book inclusive, 
even within its own frame of reference. For 
mstancc, the Vachcl Lindsay house at Spring- 
field, Illinois, is missing, though it is much the 
most interesting building to be seen in that 
town, and so isNaulaklm, the house in Brattle- 
boro. Vermont, where Kipling wrote the Jung- 
it /tout*. If Pearl Buck's house can be in- 
duded, why not these others? 

For all its drawbacks and limitations, how- 
ever, the Guide is fascinating. A revised edi- 
tion would make it irresistible. It is as imper- 
sonal as Baedeker. It has authors, James B. 
Gardner and Timothy C. Jacobson, but their 
names are not permitted to appear on the title- 
page and it is clear that they have worked 
undersevere restrictions. What they have pro- 
duced is a digest of one-volume guides to the 
fifty states, each by a different author, pub- 
lished by Norton in conjunction with the 
American Association for State and Local His- 
tory. These volumes, in turn, confine them- 
■ selves to buildings and places owned or man- 
aged by the likes of the Connecticut Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America, or the Natch- 
ez Pflpimage Garden Club, or the Pennsylva- 
nia Histones! and Museum Commission. 
Furthermore, each state is allowed three sub- 
stantial essays on as many historical sites - no 
more, no less - followed by a list of all the other 
such places withirt Its boundaries, each with its 
address and a line of explanation. Gardner and 
Jacobson rely heavily on the views and in- 
formation contained in the state guides. They 
readily acknowledge their debts when neces- 
sity but this second-hand quality sometimes 
has odd manifestations. Thus, the essays on 
Illinois have a lot to say about Abraham Lin- 
°>ln, but always as a. "modern" man with 
‘modem middle-class values” who came to 
power on a "rising tide of modernism" ond 
rimse work as President was to intensify 
America's commitment to "modernization”. 
Swieone has been riding a hobby-horse here, 
•nd the Guide suffers for it. 

What it loses more typically from Us semi- 
nal character can be best illustrated by con- 
s&ring the essay on Station Square, Pits- 
Very properly, this celebrates and ex- 
Pkio* the importance of the railroad in Penn- 
qtania Bnd American history, and congratu- 
toes alt concerned on the fact that the gra- 
terminal building of the Pennsylvania 
N Lake Erie Railroad is still in use, though 
mw as a restaurant, shopping and office com- 
PkSi not as a station. But no space is found - 
given the book’s plan, could it have been 
wund - for (he architecturally far more excit- 
^tpdrte cochire of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
s Ulbn; or for the Homestead steel plant; or for 
“*fact that as industry has receded the forest 
re lurried, and the Ohio river at Pittsburgh 
^ looks much as it did in the days when 
“Wmbpats piled it and Currier and Ives made 
Profit. • 


mountuin men, copper mining, gold rushes. 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, the San- 
ta Fe Trail, the Cumberland Gap, logging. US 
Army forts (rather too much about these), ore- 
boats on Lake Superior, the silver rush, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and conservation history, the 
oil boom in Oklahoma and Texas, Deudwood 
Dick (his real name was Nat Love, and he was 
black), the Nordic immigrants in Wisconsin, 
Yellowstone Park and the Ringling Brothers 
circus. Each of these themes is securely linked 
lo a site in such a way us to stimulate the true 
traveller's enthusiasm. 

In the picture of the American past which 
emerges the twentieth century is slighted. The 
chapter on Louisiana makes only the scantiest 
possible reference to Huey Long; that on Ten- 
nessee omits Boss Crump, Elvis Presley and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Indeed, the 
New Deal is nowhere given its due, even 
though repeated passing references to the CCC 
and WPA and the other alphabet agencies 
make it clear (or would, if there was an index 
enabling the reader to pul all the information 
together) how much historic conservation 
owes to the Roosevelt administrations. Nor 
does the seamy side of the American past gel 
adequate recognition: sharecropping is palli- 
ated, the bloody battles between labour and 
capital arc not mentioned, and there is nothing 
about city politics. By way of compensation, 
the sorrows of the Indians get perhaps more 
than their fair share of attention. The blacks do 
not gel enough, and what they do is not 
altogether well judged. It must have seemed a 
palpably good idea to include nn essay on Mnr- 
tin Luther King’s church in Montgomery. Ala- 
bama, from which he led the bus boycott in 
1956; but it should not have been included, as it 
explicitly was. at the expense of Booker T. 
Washington’s Tuskegee Institute, for King's 
birthplace in Atlanta also gets an essay, which 
unintentionally makes it plain how much King 
owed to Washington. An essay on Tuskegee 
would have complemented the essay on 
Auburn Avenue, Atlanta, and have enriched 
the reader’s sense of Afro-American history. 

But there are amazingly few such slips. On 
the whole, intelligent state patriotism sees the 
Guide safely through. Thus Kansas chooses to 
express itself through the lives, or rather the 
homes, of three of its eminent sometime 
citizens; John Brown, Carrie Nation and 
Dwight David Eisenhower. New Jersey gives 
us the story of three towns: Morristown, Pater- 
son and the Cape May seaside resort - my 
favourite chapter. Our reward is a sense of the 
immense colourful variety of the American 
oast. I only detected one serious lapse from 
accuracy, and that, understandably, was in the 
paragraph describing the English pohflcs 
which lay behind the foundation of South 

Wc also get a sense of how the Americans, 
collectively, regard their past. A great deal of 
time and money seems to be devoted to turning 
it into family entertainment, which is disturb- 
ing where it is not absurd. There are too many 
"reconstructions” among the to oflfcwj To 

the public, too many "costumed staff acting 
out the daily life of the rural yesteryear . n 
“living-history programs . The so-called Ph 
moth Plantation in Massachusetts is a fake, no 
better than Disneyland, and it is not the only 
one Fortunately Harper’s Ferry has been left 
a$ "a manicured ruin", and lies in an area of 
freat natural beauty: the imagination can work 
there. 
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Medieval and modern 


ft. W, S. Barrow 
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Volume I'iulii.hiiuksMlii'ciiaMilSiMccn 
Edited hy II. I-.. R. Wall 
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Waller Bower. fnr many year*, before liis ileaih 
in 144V abbot of the AugiiMim.ui abbey of 
liuhcohil in the F irth of Forth, wrote what is 
easily the most voluminous of the medieval 
chronicles of Scotland, incorporating the un- 
completed work of John Fori Inn (writing over 
.sixty years earlier) but mlding a meat ileal from 
other sources, especially for ihc pciioil alter 
1 1 Jim. aiul from 13911 onwards drawing Largely 
on his own personal knowledge as well as on 
official documents to which lie had access. De- 
spite its fault sand short coil lings. Bower's work 
is of liiiulutuenliil significance for (lie Scottish 
medievalist and. indeed, of great interest to all 
comvtncd with the histoiy of western Christ- 
I’liilom in the fourteenth and fifteenth centur- 
ies. In no other eoiiniiy of Europe save Scot- 
lands is it easy lo believe that a liislonc.il work 
of such central impoitance would have been 
pouted only once before, and that in an edition 
(by Waller (iiiodall) published as long ago as 
175V. tine result among others is (hat the 
Sauii hrmiimn has been quoted hy every histo- 
rian ol medieval Scotland but (one suspects) 
reai! by very few. Tile appearance of this 
volume only ten yeais after the first coming 
together, miller I). t. K. Watt’s leadership, of 


a group of scholars dedicated to producing a 
completely new edition of Mower's Scntiehro- 
nicon is not only a remarkable achievement in 
itself but a notable event in the annals of Brit- 
ish historical scholarship. 

Mower is indeed a rich source of quotations. 
Everyone knows his vivid report of the impa- 
tient King James I. newly returned from Eng- 
lish captivity to take over the governance of his 
realm where good order had languished: “If 
God grant me life, though it were hut the life of 
a dog. I shall make the key secure the castle 
and the thorn bush shelter (he cow. without 
theiT owners suffering anxiety." Mower hi his 
best can niuimgc this sort of immediacy, and 
has been much quarried Tor quotable tales. At 
his worst . however, he was prolix . long-winded 
and much given to moralizing. I [is met hod was 
to sandwich narrative with lengthy digressions, 
(lie hitler often threatening to swamp the his- 
tory. Occasionally the author was so confused 
by his own discursive flashbacks that he could 
not remember which year he was dealing with. 

I le was himself a compulsive quol or mul namc- 
ilropper ami. for a man so obviously well in- 
formed and demonstrably truthful, he could he 
oddly careless and inexact. Above all, in spite 
of his prejudices and unquenchable garrulous- 
ness. Mower comes acioss as likeable and 
approachable. Unlike so many individuals 
from the foreign past where they did things 
differently, flower is a person with whom we 
could strike up a conversation immediately, 
perhaps about Che weather or the harvest or the 
latest news from France, liven his tirades 
against heretics strike a modern chord, 
evoking the Stalinist apparatchik's fears of 
bourgeois liberals and the modern Tory's para- 


Empire-building enigma 


Malcolm Vale 
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Hie Cover nmcnl of Philip Augustus: 

Foundations of French royal power in the 
Middle Ages 

61lpp. University of California Press. £42.51). 
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After the loss of existing documents in a skir- 
mish with Richard I of England at Frftcvul in 
1IV4, what would become the French royal 
archive was established, and the government 
of Philip Augustus (117*M224) began lo rival 
those uf (he Plantugenets and Aragonese as a 
creator and keeper of records. John W. Bald- 
win’s research among the Chancery registers, 
financial accounts and other documents of the 
period provide the backbone for this .study, 
one of the few general works on this fun- 
damental reign that have appeared in the past 
^ixtjr years. • 

Baldwin is. able to demonstrate that some 
preconceptions about the reign are no longer 
tenable. Although Normandy and Touraine, 
acquired from John of England in 1204. were; 
valuable assets for the Capqtian crowp. ihey 
increased its ordinary revenues only by about 
70 per cent rather than doubling or even tre- 
bling them as some historians have asserted. 
Baldwin alsu argues convincingly that Philip’s 
reforms in government and finance, far from 
stemming from the conquest of 'Noitnaiuly 
1 1203-4) and con sequent Anglo-Norman influ- 
ence. should be dated from the 1 190$, partly as 
a response m Philip's departure on Crusade at 
the beginning of the decade. Philip's reforming 
• Ordinance of 1 190, his. csiubtUhmcnt (if non* 
Itinerant fiscal and judicial institutions at Pariv. 
.the creation of nn archive, arid the emergence 
Of huilfh ai royal officers in the dunmin, all 
point id a more indigenous process than has 
previously been identified- Butihvin is able to 
product figures that show a 72 per cent in- 
crease in ttieyifetd or thii rbyul domain between 
MW) and 12W3 - lhalis, before ific annexation 
uf ihu PJantagc net territories, Where. did this 
revenue come from? There' is uni excellent dts-' 
cuviihn- pf contributions from iiiany sourcts, 
above nil forest revcndcs and fiefs absorbed by 
Philip < Verm a n d» 4 s), or _ Inherited- Ivy him. 
f Artois, which brought With it thy extremely 
valuable toll s u Bafniu ific). Philip Was in fact 
Myled. ‘'August us ! * by the chronicler Rignrd, 
monk uf St Denis, not merely because iip Was 
born in August but because he increased and. 

• <n ) iii /» 1 1 - j -» 1 ^;-...'" 


augmented the kingdom. Like a Roman 
Emperor, but apparently without imperial pre- 
tentions. he built on the northern France pow- 
er-base of his Capetian predecessors, steadily 
extending his influence Rnd. by wresting Nor- 
mal idy from his fruitage net rivals, gaining 
control of (he Seine and access to the sea. 

Although this is not a biography in the strict 
sense, much cun be learned from it about Phi- 
lip's relations with his kinsmen, his vassals and 
other rulers. There are interesting speculations 
□bout why Philip renounced Ingeborg of Den- 
mark after their wedding night, and the effect 
of this scandal and his subsequent bigamous 
marriage to Agttes de M£ran on his relations 
with the Church is well treated. France was put 
, under interdict by Pope Innocent HI in 1200 as 
a result of. Philip's treatment of Ingeborg. and 
the king's attempts to placate and win support 
From- the French clergy by giving up regalian 
tights over churches are especially interesting. 

■ Like so many medieval rulers, the king rarely 
emerges as a personality - his angry felling of 
the great elm at Gisors, under which Henry IT 
and his entourage had sheltered from the sun 
while Philip's party sweltered in the heat dur- 
ing a parley, is an exceptional flash of vividness 
in ah' Otherwise rather sober narrative. 

The strength of The Government of Philip 
• Augustus, lies in its empirical and scholarly 
character. It makes few concessions to the cur- 
rent fashion for conceptualizing, the study of 
. ;• medieval government hy introducing doctrines 
, derived from scholastic philosophy or legal ab- 
straction. By concentrating on the concrete 
evidence of the records, Baldwin . seeks lo dis- 
cover how theoretical claims were translated 
into effective suzerainty. His chapter on. the 
“King's New Men" reveals the agents bf this 
process such as Barthfilemy de Roye, layman 
and knight, os well as clerical members of the 
royal household. Despite Philip’s great mili- 
tary victories such us Bouvtncs in 1214, the 
limitations of (Tapctlan power ore also. spelt 
nut. If Poitou was “too remote for the king Fo 
attend toil personally" ihb tame Could be said, 
wijh oven greater force .for Aquitaine, Ifius- 
. tjony and Languedoc. Paris may well have be - 
«?»mo a “(rue cuphel" of the French kingdom? 
by Ihc 1 l'Xh., but that kingdom's cent re of gray- 1 
, ity .remained firmly m northern France during 

L(. 1,1 It, . ...... ..a ■ .11.1 . 


iMiiii about rcils under the bed - and just as the 
Stalinist had probably never set eyes on u true 
liberal nor I he Tory met a real live red, so 
Mower's personal acquaintance with lollardsor 
Imssitos was almost certainly limited. 

This volume is the eighth of a series of nine, 
bat (lie First to appear. IF it is followed rapidly, 
as must he hoped, hy its companions, histo- 
rians will have no excuse for ignoring or mis- 
understanding the Scptichronicon. The editors 
aim “to take Bower seriously ns a mid-fifteenth 
century author" and have accordingly based 
their l ext on the Corpus Chrisli, Cambridge, 
MS which is nearest lo Bower himself, making 
good the gaps mostly from the virtually un- 
known Dunibristlc MS. At the same time, all 
six MSS containing the full text have been con- 
sulted, together with the seventeen MSS con- 
taining den- •'•nt texts. Watt’s notes are co- 
pious ’ lvariably helpful and unfussy. Mer- 
cifully, it seems the intention to index each 
volume separately, though a general index is 
promised for Volume Nine. Historians have 
not read Bower in full partly because Goodail’s 
edition is not readily available in smaller or 
newer libraries, but also partly - Lo be honest, 
perhaps chiefly - because there lias been no 


translation. Bower’s Latin is fluem and can be 
graphic and vigorous; but it is loose, ungnun- 
nodical and often obscure. Translation cannot 
he easy and the decision to produce a fairly 
literal rendering was wise. Even given so meti. 
culous a Latin text as the editor has estab- 
lished, there is still a responsibility to get the 
English version right. The level of accuracy k 
high, but occasionally wavers: in the corn-dolly 
incident following Robert Ill’s coronation, the 
wily canon of Scone assembled a crowd of ser- 
vants and of farmers and count rywomen 
mounted on horses - a valuable sidelight on 
what Bower calls nn age of plenty. In 139j) 
Bishop Trail preached in the presence of the 
king and queen and of the estates of the realm; 
his theme may have been the “state of the 
realm", but Bower does not say so. In the long 
account of Anglo-Scottish peace talks in 1433it 
is not clear beyond doubt that when the Scots 
magnates declared that they wished for “peace 
with liberty” they meant "peace only asfaias 
they were free to act.” But these are minor 
reservations which cannot lessen the praise and 
welcome due from every medievalist, whether 
or not concerned with Scottish history, fora 
job preeminently well begun. 


Taking care of business 


Michael Prestwich 


W. L. WARREN 

The Governance of Norman and Angevin 
England 1086-1272 

237pp. Edward Arnold. Paperback. £9.95. 
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' hivlifeume. Philip was never styled .'‘king of , 
. France”, always. “icing of the; French;*. There 1 , 
Was. a long. sind' difficult toad ahead' for (be 
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Medieval historians arc no longer trained, as 
they once were, on a diet of constitutional 
history based on Stubbs’s Select Charters. Such 
mysteries as frankpledge and tithing, sac and 
sue, honour and fief, once carefully explained 
in a highly academic exercise, are neglected in 
today’s university syllabuses. The copies df 
Stubbs have been relegated to dusty library 
stacks. Yet the foundations provided by that 
volume were important, and constitutional his- 
tory, as medievalists interpreted it, ranged far 
more widely than many of the fashionable 
topics which have replaced it. W. L. Warren's 
study of government from Domesday Book to 
the accession of Edward I will do much to 
introduce readers to those foundations once 
again, as well as providing many new insights 
and suggestions. 

The most sophisticated governments in 
twelfth-century western Europe were those of 
England and Sicily. The Normans had con- 
quered both lands, and it is tempting to assume 
that they possessed some special bureaucratic 
genius alongside their undoubted military skill. 
Yet in both cases, there existed complex ad- 
ministrative systems prior to the advent of the 
Normans, and Professor Warren argues that 
Norman unfamiliarity with English ways 
caused a real crisis by the early twelfth century, 
as the old system disintegrated. The evidence is 
often ambiguous, but the suggestion is typical 
of the stimulating way in which this book 
challenges conventional wisdom. In financial 
terms, the Anglo-Saxon kings controlled the 
mints more effectively than their successors, 
and did not need to rcsoit to savage mutilation 
of the moneyers as did Henry I. The Normans 
were unahlc. to modernize the Anglo-Saxon 
, taxation system effectively, and did not man- 
age lb devise a wholly satisfactory alternative; 
The developihenr.of government did not fol- 
low a steady path, but whether Warren is Cor- 
rect hi interpreting the problems of Stephen’s 
reign ns resulting from a “conscious rejection 
of the trend Towards centralization, bureau- 
cracy and government by the servants of the 
-! s|a *C* may be- doubted.' Such concepts make 
sense in Thatcher’s Britain, but it is hard to 
imagine thertionpf tfjc.twclfth ttntury think- 
ing iri these terms. On such topics as the legal 
changes of -Henry 11s reign, this book is 
; masterly .however, with much wisdom cotn- 
presjed into a fe w lu$id pages. - • 

insights fin . Warren’s 
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quite so sure as in the earlier parts of the book. 
He still appears to think that the justice Henry 
de Bracton wrote the book which goes under 
his name, and William de Ralegh, a more prob- 
able author, and a man recently acclaimed si 
the leading spirit behind the governments! 
changes of the late 1230s, does not receives 
mention. Such blemishes are inevitable when 
dealing with a period currently undergoing 
major revision at the hands of a new generation 
of scholars, and detract little from Warren's 
achievement. 

The period covered by this book was at 
extraordinary one. For all that Anglo-Saxos 
England possessed powerful institutions d 
government, it had few adminiktrators. By the 
end of the thirteenth century, the business*! 
government was a vast concern. In Lincoln 
shire alone, almost 4,000 men were concerned 
with collecting the king’s taxes. At one time 
Edward 1 accumulated perhaps as much as a 
quarter of the country’s monetary wealth in bis 
hands. By the fourteenth century, sheriffs 
might receive an average of thirty writs a vai 
from the crown. Yet, for all that England was 
much governed, there have to be doubts as to 
whether it was well governed. Royal dfficiab 
often did more to oppress than to protect the 
king’s subjects, and in spite of the many 
changes in the law, public order may well have 
deteriorated during the years covered by 
book. There must have been many who felt.® 
did one fourteenth-century poet, that they 
were hunted by royal officials, “as the hound 
does the hare”. Professor Warren’s stimulating 
study succeeds in bringing out both to* 
achievements, and the deficiencies, of medi- 
eval government. 
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Buying and selling the reader 
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R. F. Treharne was professor of history a 
Aberystwyth from 1930 until his death in Wj£r 
The articles reprinted in Simon de Moplfon 
and Baronial Reform: Thirteenlh-cen^i 

essays , edited by E. B. Fryde (368pp. Hamm • 
cjon. £24. 0 9076 2870 2) concentrate on J 
single decade; the rebellion and civil war 
England in 1258-67, This is because mod m 
them were preparatory to the second volume* 
which Treharne never completed, of his J* 
Baronial Plan of Reform, published in lr^- 
He was essentially a Whig in his interprrtajjO" 
of the period: the rebel barons, led byBnwj 
de Montfort, stood for popular liberties iri 
cending their own class, tyhereas Henry : _ 

n was uriM lu 


(like the Whig image of Charles I) was urtRti 
be n ruler although he was d discerning 
of art. For undergraduate teaching the n 
useful articles are the ninety-four pa& e - 
“Why the Battle of Lewes Matters, in Bag 

Historic and th* cpwntv-Rix-bBse anaiys? 


be n ruler although he was it discerning 
of art. For undergraduate teaching the n 


History" and the seven ty-six-page -- --^. 
the political, rural and : Industrial sec ? 
together these comprise halfijid volu ™ e ' ^ 
Treharne’s interpretation .ofevenB-^- 
being challenged (by Carpenter. 
Staceyand others), it is the more usetnU -rV 
h(s Work collected in one voluble- 
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. , iqaqs with the Daily Mail selling ten or 
2, times as many copies as the more in- 
Sal Times , there “was obviously some- 

wrong with the assumption that influence 
S be measured by the yardstick of quanti- 
Some observers, such as the journalist 
Lee Dibblee, rightly concluded that these 
drapers had “no influence in the old- 
Shioned sense at all", and that “in all matters 
of opinion what they say is a matter of mdtffer- 
but such a low estimation was anathema 
MNorthdiffe. Surveying the vast circulation of 
« during the First World War, he 
thundered to a colleague “we can cause the 
dole country to think with us overnight 
« henever we say the word", and he gradually 
convinced people that this was still the founda- 
tion of newspaper power. 

Yet in reality Northcliffe remained pro- 
foundly ignorant of his influence over opinion, 
lo 1920, when the Daily Mail conducted a 
series of provincial readership surveys, he in- 
deed confessed that it was “the first time I have 
learned from a basic accurate explanation what 
islhe foundation of our sale and the kinds of 
people who read the paper”. He also remained 
ignorant of the huge changes which had been 
brought by the introduction of advertising, and 
(irmly believed that he was selling newspaper 
space to advertisers just as he had always sold 
newspapers to the public. He felt he could 
remain in control simply by warning his adver- 
tising managers “that people bought a news- 
paper primarily for news and that advertise- 
ments should not swamp the news” , and he 
' thus failed to appreciate that newspaper space 
has no commercial value unless it can reach an 
audience, and that the only commodity which a 
1 newspaper can sell to advertisers is its read- 
: ership. The whole secret of Northcliffe’s com- 
mercialization of the press lay in its creation of 
this second form of trade from just one process 
o! manufacture. Newspapers were still produc- 
ing opinion, and still selling it to readers, but 
these readers were now in turn sold wholesale 
lo advertisers. 

However, such buying and selling of readers 
is an insidious process. Once a newspaper s 
income from advertising, which is the sale of 
readers, significantly exceeds its income from 
printed matter, which is the sale of opinion, a 
peculiar inversion occurs. The success of a 
newspaper comes then to depend not on its 
efficiency In producing and distributing opin- 
ion, but on its ability to attract readers and 
maintain their interest. In Britain the effects of 
this inversion were obvious by the late 1920s, 
*hep advertising revenue was conservatively 
estimated at 60 per cent of newspaper income, 
and national papers fought to attract advertis- 
ers by enlarging their circulation. By the early 
1930s the Daily Herald, Dally Express, Daily 
Molt, and News Chronicle were locked in a 
memorable circulation war, where each paper 
tried to outbid the. others in the free gifts it 
offered lo new subscribers. By 1939 thenation- 
e] morning papers had almost doubled their 
circulation of .twenty years earlier, increasing 

(rtn'C 4 fill .n r >1,-. rla.1 


ly been ignorant of their readership, now knew 
its opinions in minute detail. 

By the 1950s the inversion brought about by 
advertising was virtually complete. Newspap- 
ers were now primarily concerned to supply 
their advertisers with a significant proportion 
of readers whose preferences made them likely 
to buy the products offered. In other words, 



its politics to attract a more valuable read- 
ership. No British newspaper now risks trying 
to change the opinions of its readers. Nick 
Lloyd, ninth editor of the Daily Express in ns 
many years, Frankly admits, “we don’t want to 
brand our paper, wc want to identify the 
badges that our audience seeks". Other jour- 
nalists openly praise the News of the World on 
the grounds that it “knows its market and deliv- 
ers exactly what its readers want . . . ’. The 
climate is such that readers actively resent any 
attempt to educate their opinions. After the 
failure of his London Daily News, Robert 
Maxwell vowed that lie would in future stick 
to what the reader wants", and the managing 
director of Mirror Group Newspapers now 
admits with resignation: 


We tried lo stand up fnr the man in the street, but lie 
wasn’t really interested. Now we're about entertain- 
ment. a move in recognition of the Sun s success. 


' . 


“'unanon ot .twenty years earner, 
fam5.4 million to. 10.6 million copies per day. 

..... T ..^tlaar tft this 
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was, however, another side to this 
Fwth of readership. Northcliffe had estab- 
khed a firm link between advertising charges 

^ circulation, but as the cost of advertising 
space rose iii the 1930a so advertisers became 
flare cautious, Their new marketing ' tech- 
; ^“es demanded a more careful investigation 
^consumers aqd their attitudes, and by the . 
J^Os ihey were demanding precise break- 

• wwrtsof newspaper readership in order to use 
fccir budgets to greatest effect. For the first 
^.newspapers had to investigate their own 
kWership, In 1947 the Hulton Press began 
Publishing its influential Readership Survey, 

in! 1949. produced ambitious Tables of 
M&rtlserfieiu Attention . Value, Newspaper 
wei|e now offered for sale in five dlffe- 
^tsqclal groups from A. to E, and prospective , 
^rtlse^ were .inforriicd; for instance, that 

• J ^nin.clkssesABG,' the upper28per cent.. 

- popUlation, woMld cost 22s 6d per . 
Jpusaifd fftitb th dpafly Herald, but otily 7s;4d 

• .wthoq^riti frpm Good Housekeeping, 

i ' a^Q. guaranteed to read ; the adver- 

j v .'itemenLl Similar class breakdowns became 
*?: ! ^^^^fe^_eyery, l^dlyidual pfcfefenCe front ■ 

i* hey/spa’peir bwner^, who had preVimia? 


Cr \ Jv"T . 

"Her sauce pans were a present"- An advertisement 
for Vim. taken /mm The Home Front: The best of 
“Good Housekeeping” 1939-1945 (192pp. Ebury 
Press. £10.95. 0 S5223 607 7). 
newspaper profitability had come to depend 
less on the number of readers than on their 
opinions, and a newspaper could only survive if 
advertisers were interested in buying the opin- 
ion of its readers. • 

The economics of this situation came home 
to Fleet Street over the fate of The Times in the 
1960s. In May 1966, the paper’s proprietor. 
Lord Astor, made a dramatic attempt to over- 
come its annual deficit of £250,000 by increas- 
ing the circulation with “Operation Break- 
through”. By changing the paper s layout, and 
boasting publicly of its appeal among top peo- 
ple”, he increased sales by 10 per cent in six 
months, but unfortunately this new readership 
came from groups which were of little interest 
to the paper's advertisers. Advertising revenue 
thus remained static, although cos.s rose w.th 
circulation, and so, with Its los^ s 'ilmoun^ 
ins the paper was hurriedly sold off - T [* e j n * w 
owner, Roy Thomson, still believed that the 
answer lay in circulation, and over two years 
pushed its sales up by 50 per cent through 
series of advertisements and promotions, and 
by further broadening the paper s a PP eaL J e ‘ 
advertisers were still not interested and at the 
end of 1970, with losses mounting to £1.5 mil 
Hon a year, the whole character of the paper 
was changed once more to suit them. Now, 
with a new style, a new, classical design and a 
30 per cent increase, in price, the los^began 
to fall as the paper shed its unprofitabl 

re Bv7he 1970s it was clear that, to survive, 
JiSm ^ would have to exploit existing 
S of opinion, rather than create new ones 
Hugh Cudlipp. of Mirror Newspapers, assured 
his edUors that “the Mirror does not measure 
ooinion, it forms it", but such confidence was 
outdated. The truth was that British newspap- 
ers had become consumers, not producers, of 
opinion, which they obtained 
«s in return for entertainment, and sold to 

tlieir advertisers for hard cash. .■ 

This is where we sit today . Newspapers see 

,h 7 k ^ 

quality daily newspaper”, while T ,lf 
^ luhile narades its buge femalq audience, 


But what does it matter that newspapers now 
sell entertainment and buy opinion? If the de- 
finition of news is arbitrary, and if most of the 
information it contains is of no practical use to 
the reader, why should problems arise when U 
turns into entertainment? In the matter of 
opinion, surely a press that follows its renders 
is essentially more democratic than one that 
attempts to change their attitudes? 

I cannot feel uptimistic about this for two 
reasons. First, there are signs that lire con- 
sumption of opinion will soon spread to all tlie 
British media. In television, the BBC’s inde- 
pendent licensing system, along with the inde- 
pendent companies’ commitment to aggregate 
viewing statistics, has traditionally preserved it 
as a producer of opinion. But there is now 
serious talk of using advertising revenue in the 
BBC. while the steady increase of advertising 
rates in the independent sector has forced 
advertisers to take a much greater interest in 
audience reaction. The Independent Televi- 
sion Companies' Association now admits dial 
advertisers are demanding more programmes 
which generate “enjoyment and audience 


loyally", while individual television stations 
are in turn seeking ways “of broadening appeal 
to catch a wider social group and age bracket . 

JuM us with the press in the 19hn>. television is 
set to become h net consumer of opinion, 
which it will lake from its nmlicncc in return for 

entertainment. 

The second problem is that this buying of 
opinion is now the natural form of public dia- 
logue. As the June 1987 Generul Election de- 
monstrated. advertising methods have entered 
politics, and in consequence the flow of opin- 
ion has changed. The public, which is well 
practised in “selling" its opinion to newspapers 
and television companies, has learnt to sell 
its political opinions with equal efficiency. T le 
principal medium of sale, which was formerly 
die election itself, is now the opinion poll, 
which George Gallup developed in (lie 19311s as 
a means for assessing newspaper readership. 
The pre-election opinion polls have become a 
market-place, where the electorate lays out its 
political opinions and states the price of its 

support. The political parlies then out-bid each 

other in a trade war where “pure personal con- 
viction". which James Bryce considered so in- 
significant a hundred years ago, has become 
the basic commodity- No British politician can 
now ncL without first testing the public mood, 
for both dogma and abstract theory have fallen 
from favour, and in future , ns Bryan Gould lias 
admitted, even those in charge of Labour Parly 
policy will decide first “how it is to be sold to 
the electorate", nnd afterwards ensure that 
the policy includes its popular appeal from the 
outset". The major political parlies have plain- 
ly become, under media influence, net con- 
sumers of opinion. 

This is the sea-change which has tnken place 
in public uffuirs in Britain over the past one 
hundred years, but its full impact is surely still 
to come. U may indeed prove to be the most 
significant development of this century, tor it 
leaves us with one final great problem: if politi- 
cians and the media now buy their opinions 
from the public, what in future will shape pub- 
lic opinion? 
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A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


The 77 .S Listings provides full publication 
details of those hooks receivetl each week hy 
the 77.. V which seem lo fall within (lie main 
interests of nur renders. Children's hooks, 
foreign-laiignnge hooks and paperback re- 
prints of recent works are not. however, 
included. Huh Ushers are asked to ensure tli.it 
they let ns have all the necessary information, 
including price and publication dale. 

Anthropology 

Collier, George A. Socialists of Rural Aml.ilusia: 
Unacknowledged revolutionaries of the Second 
Republic 

Stanford, t ‘A: Stanford UP. 2SJpp., illui. $15.50. 
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Fartra, Meyer; edited by Jack (ioody Kcliginn, 
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Miron, Caroline; Introduction by Tom Sharpe Sign 
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19/10/37 

Leber, Michael, and Judith Sandllng, editors I.. S. 
Lowry 

Oxford; Phaldon/ Salford An (7 allerv. 142pp.; plant. 
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(pb). 8/10/87. 

UwtnoU, Jorge Portrait of the Artist: 25 yean of 
British art 
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Malta lieu, Huon, editor Popular Antiques Yearbook, 
vnl 3: Trends and prices for collectors in IMS 
Christie’s / Oxford: Phahion. 240pp. 1 11.95 . 

O 7148 8049 3. 24/9/87. 

Morris, Desmond; Introduction by Philip Oakes The 
.Secret Surrealist: The printings of Dcsmnnd Morris 
Oxford: Phaldon. 1 12pp.; plates. £20. 0 7148 2448 8. 
Payne, Ann Views of the Past: Topographical 
drawings ill the British Library 
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Sfeegman, John; foreword by Nikolaus Pevsner 
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Century If tit chin son. 338pp. £6.95 (paperback). 

0 7/26 I73S X. 22/10/87. 

Wiltshire, Stephen; introduction by Hugh Casson; 

foreword by limine Cole Drawings 

Dent. Drawings. £6.95 0 460 04751 5. 15/10/87. 
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